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HON. WINTHROP MURRAY CRANE, 


United States Senator from Massachusetts. 
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you NG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE to learn 





Shorthand, Book- 


mocptns and Teleg- 
raphy in preparation 
for goo positions OG wy 
which may be secured 

by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 


BACKUS 
GAS HEATER 


Beautiful open fireplace 
and steam radiator com- 
bined. Fits any mantel or 
stands against the wall. 

Burns gas — blue flame — 
8%, vas, 4% air. No odor. 
Will heat any room in cold- 











‘ est weather. No heat wa- 
sted; you have all you make. 36,000in use. Write 
us for catalogue and particulars, or look up the 
Backus agent near you. 


THE BACKUS COMPANY, BRANDON, VT. 











USED BY THE ROVAL FAMILIES AND 
SMART HOTELS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


C ins wheat phosphates replacing the 

“* vital’’ salts lost in cooking food, helping 

brain, nerves, and bones. The 

daintiest, — whitest salt for table 
ki e 











and kite! 
Send for compe. enough for 
the family, naming 
your grocer, 


“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
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Ss. See that Black Bottle? 


band. 






The color of Columbia, 
“The Uncolored 
Catsup,” cannot be re- 
produced by printers’ 
ink nor paint. There- 
fore we picture our 
bottle in black. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 



















Always Soft 


and pliable ander all 
conditions. Ma 
from Cordovan Horse- 
hide; Steam and Water- 
roof, Open on the 
yack, seams double 
sewed with best 
thread. Reénfor- 
ced around the 
thumb. Provided 
with the “ Porter 
pull’ fastener — 
the handiest 
glove - fastener 
made. Worn exten- 
sively by Motormen. 
Adapted to hard usage on the farm, in the 
woods, for digging, ice-cutting, etc. 





If you don't find the Saranac Glovea at your 
deater’a,write us, but ask him first; it’shandier. 


PARKER BROS. & COMPANY, 
Littleton, N. H. } 
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Stove Lining Yourself. 


is Simply add a little water, mix 
5. toapaste andapply. It’sa very 
. easy and economical affair 
* If Your Dealer Hasn’t It Write Us. 
PRESBREY STOVE LINING CO., 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
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INVITATION. 


shes are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. és 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
he Constitution provides that if vacancies in 
a state’s senatorial representation ‘‘happen 
by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess 
of the legislature of any state, the executive 
thereof may make temporary appointment until 
the next meeting of the legislature, which shall 
then fill such vacancies.’’ In accordance with 
this provision, Governor Bates has appointed 
former Governor Winthrop Murray Crane to be 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, to 
succeed the late George F. Hoar. When the 
legislature meets in January, it will undoubtedly 
confirm Governor Bates’s choice by formally 
electing Senator Crane to fill out Senator Hoar’s 
term, which ends March 4, 1907. 

A standard biographical dictionary states the 
facts of Senator Crane’s career in just seven 
lines, but that measures the modesty of the 
man, not his ability nor his achievements. As 
the reader doubtless knows, he was born at 
Dalton, Massachusetts, April 23, 1853 ; educated 
in the public schools and at Williston Semi- 
nary; learned the business of paper-making, 
“from the ground up,’’ in the mills owned by 
his family, and has been very successful in 
extending the industry. He was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Massachusetts at the election 
of 1896, and served in that position from 1897 
to 1899, and as governor from 1900 to 1902. It 
is no secret that President Roosevelt, his inti- 
mate friend, would have been glad to make Mr. 
Crane a member of his Cabinet. That the 
ex-governor has consented to enter the Senate 
will bea source of gratification to the President, 
his party, the people of Massachusetts without 
distinction of party, and all who appreciate 
high-minded ability and devotion to the public 
welfare. e 


» his own country the Italian peasant eats 
every bird that comes in his way, and it 
takes time to teach him that we do things 
differently in the United States—but the in- 
structors are busy. In Westfield, Massachusetts, 
recently, the game- wardens ‘‘stalked’’ a hunter 
of this type for some time, and finally captured 
him. He had killed seven robins, two yellow- 
birds and one woodpecker, and the Westfield 
judge fined him ten dollars on ten separate 
counts, a hundred dollars in all. One may 
spare a little sympathy for the culprit,* who 
probably offended from ignorance, but since 
news of such a punishment carries far, one 
may also have the pleasure of thinking that 
that heavy fine will probably preserve the 
lives of thousands of song-birds. 
& 
Whe the price of turkeys gets up round 
twenty-five cents a pound, the average 
housekeeper feels that they ‘‘come high,’’ but 
turkeys that sell at sixty cents a pound are 
bred in Vermont. They are birds of approved 
lineage, are fed on chestnuts, and their name 
is not legion. The few which reach the New 
York market are sold to men of great wealth. 
Mr. Carnegie buys ten or twelve, Mr. Rocke- 
feller takes six, Mr. Havemeyer orders four, 
and Mr. Stillman has three. Three or four 
are shipped to Paris to James Gordon Bennett, 
whose Thanksgiving dinner is a feature among 
the American colonists. Thus the expensive 
birds go into society. But the chances are that 
the lower-priced turkeys win keener apprecia- 
tion and are complimented by better appetites. 
& 
he automobile “‘sleeper’’—to use a detestable 
name with which the railroads have famil- 
iarized us—is a new one. It is an automobile 
fitted up with sleeping quarters and ample 
storage-room for supplies, in which three sports- 
men recently left Boston for a fifteen days’ tour 
through New Hampshire and Maine, purposing 
to take turns in running the car at night, while 
two of the travellers slept. Meals were to be 
prepared on board, when the tourists so desired. 
If wet weather came, and stayed, they thought 
they might hunt a hotel; but if skies were 
clear they expected to stay by their car, cover- 
ing a good deal of ground,—as far as Moosehead 
Lake, perhaps, —and doing it in comfort. Later 
on it will be known whether these bold inno- 
vators made allowance for some of the rural 
roads. A succession of ‘‘thank-you-ma’ams’’ 
could be withstood by a wakeful driver, but the 
men who were trying to sleep would be liable 














to severe nightmares. 
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RUGS Eee 


MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 
Our BOOKLET tells all about it. 
We'll send you a copy on receipt 
of Postal-Card request. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 


Brownie Books 
iFree. 


END us your name 
and address on a 








. postal card and we 

7 will send you, abso- 
lutely free, one of the 
famous Palmer Cox 
“Brownie Books” and 
will tell you how you 
can get the whole set 
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of 12 and earn some 
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— er book is some- 
thing about s t 
ove Clay 


For mending cracks and holes in the 
stove lining. ‘They are the cause of niue- 
tenths of the stove troubles. 

When your stove gets “cranky” and 
ou don’t know what’s the matter send 
‘or our booklet, 

**What Ails the Stove.’ 
Sent FREE, 
BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Cheney’s Listerated 
Tooth Powder 


Containing Listerine, Formalin and other 
Germ Destroyers. Indorsed by dentists 
and physicians everywhere. 


25 cents at All Dealers 


or by mail on receipt of price. Address, 


THE LISTERATED TOOTH POWDER CO., 
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South Manchester, Conn. 
















called a Brazier was the o 
furnace the Greeks and Romans had. 
xander the Great and Caesar 
dreamed of comfort that has 
2come an every-day matter to all 
ho possess the famous 


GEE 


Heater 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 
32 UNION ST. BOSTON 
































ou Gan Save The 
gett _ Dealers Profit 


WePay Why pay your dealer from $10 to $25 extra, 
when you can buy this high grade hard coal 
or wood range—made especially for New Eng- 
land use—direct from our factory at lowest 


Factory Prices 


We have no travel- 
ing men. We sell to 
no dealers. We save 
you all jobbers’, mid- 
dlemen’s and dealers’ 
profits. Moreover, 
we give youa 












test, and pay all freight 
charges. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied we 
refund your money. We 
guarantee under a $20,000 
bank bond to do exactly as 
we represent. - 
Our complete line of 


Kalamazoo ©" 


made in our factory, of the best procurable material, are not excelled by any 
stove at any price, and we save you from 20% to 40%. Is it not good business 
judgment to investigate our offer? Don’t be influenced by dealers—the 

want to sell their own goods. Get our offer and decide for yourself. The il- 
lustration shows our new Kalamazoo Grand Range for hard coal or wood. 
Large fire-box keeps fire all night. Casting smooth and strong; large oven and 
reservoir—handsomely finished. We guarantee satisfaction and pay the freight. 


Send Postal For Free Catalosue 


describing our full line of ranges, cook stoves, parlor base burners, oak heat- 
ing stoves, wood stoves, etc., all sold to you direct from our As our Cook Stoves 
own factory at lowest factory prices. Remember we are not 4nd Ranges are 
66 j ” equipped with Patent 

mail order dealers,” but real manufacturers and we prompt- dven Thermometer 
ly refund your money if you are not satisfied. You run no pane ty 
risk. Very likely we can refer you to some satisfied user of a ~~ 
Kalamazoo in your own town. Ask for special catalog No. 291 


Kalamazoo Stove Go., Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, or any Commercial Agency. 


we 
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N the little vine-covered, 

] bark-roofed pavilion on 

the summit of a knoll 
in the west meadow of the 
Leighton place, Rafe Orchard 
was sitting. 

Although the day was beau- 
tiful and the view of the valley 
below him rested and pleased 
his eyes, he was troubled in 
mind. He had heard nothing 








yet concerning the outcome of 
the charge against Robert. 
And, knowing John Imberlay, 
he knew that the bank presi- 
dent would prosecute relent- 
lessly a dishonest employé. 


ER 





of a coward to do it. Pride and 
fear both held me back. So I 
conceived the beggarly plan of 
putting it into a secret trust 
for you, naming myself as the 
trustee in order that the money 
might be in readiness for you, 
and secured to you, in the event 
of my death. And every year, 
every month, every day, almost, 
I promised my better self that I 





would restore it to you. And 
every year, every month, every 











day that passed made it harder 
for me to do so. I could not 
humble myself, I dared not write 
myself down a coward and a 





Rafe Orchard himself had felt 
the strength of Imberlay’s ani- 
mosity in years gone by. His 
memory went back to the days 
when he and John Imberlay 
were rivals for the heart and 
hand of a girl. From the day 
when Rafe announced his be- 
trothal to Margaret Hollywood, 
he had John Imberlay for a 
secret, vindictive, coolly calcula- 
ting enemy. 

When the Wyanda Valley Rail- 
road Company was organized, 
and John Imberlay, as one of 
the promoters and directors, ad- 
vised Rafe to invest in the stock, 
Rafe put into the project the bulk 
of his personal fortune. 

Three years later the bubble 
burst, the railroad went into the 
hands of a receiver, and the price 
of the stock fell to less than ten 
per cent. of its face value. Then 
John Imberlay advised Rafe to 
sell his holdings, and Rafe had 
followed this advice. Afterward 
he learned that Imberlay had 
bought what he had sold. 

Two years later, when the new 
road became an important adjunct 
of the main line of the great Inter- 
state Railway System, the stock 
which Rafe Orchard had sold for 
one-tenth of its face value became 
worth five times what he had sold 
it for. But if it had ever crossed 
his mind that John Imberlay had 
treacherously profited by his mis- 
fortune, he had never breathed 
the thought to a soul. 

His losses would not have wor- 
ried him, had it not been for their 
effect upon his wife. She had 





Lav Gocco 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 
THE HAPPY INVALID 


LISTENED TO THE STORY 
OF THE TRUST FUND 








thief in your eyes, possibly in 
the eyes of the world. I have 
carried on this struggle for more 


than twenty years, and, Rafe 
Orchard, I have suffered. You 
should pity me as well as hate 
me, for it has been terrible— 
terrible !’’ 

And Rafe Orchard did pity 
him. 


““Never mind, John,’ he said, 


gently. “‘I bear no resentment. 
And my life has not been un- 
happy.’’ 


‘*But, Rafe,’’ John Imberlay 
exclaimed, ‘‘have you no word 


of condemnation for me? Don’t 
you know that I defrauded 
you ?”’ 


**I know nothing, John, except 
that to-day we are in a fair way 
to get back on the old friendly 
footing.’’ 

“* And after all this would you 
take me back ?’’ 

**With all my heart.’’ 

The two men stood with clasped 
hands, glad faces and tear-dimmed 
eyes, while Robert looked on, fas- 
cinated by the scene. But to his 
practical mind the climax had 
not yet been reached. 

“*But, Rafe,’’ he said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Imberlay intends to restore to you 
the money earned in the stock 
deal. ’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ echoed John 
Imberlay. ‘*The money has been 
kept invested and reinvested for 
more than twenty years; some of 
it in most fortunate enterprises. 
The total amount due you is now 
in the neighborhood of thirty 
thousand dollars. Here is a state- 








grown despondent, and when 

June was born she never rallied 

from her illness, but faded day 

by day, until her sweet and patient life had its 
ending in the pretty home which had been hers 
since the day she had come to it as a bride. 

That was the one thought which consoled 
Rafe Orchard in his sorrow; that notwith- 
standing the loss of his fortune, he had been 
able, by hard effort, to retain the house she 
had loved until the day of her death. 

Then for a time he had lost heart. The 
sheriff’s notice of sale was soon posted on the 
door, and the house and all that it contained, 
except some of the books and pictures, and 
silver and china, went to satisfy Rafe Orchard’s 
creditors. 

He knew now, he had long known, that in 
the years following his betrothal and marriage, 
John Imberlay had pursued him quietly, re- 
lentlessly, to deprive him of the advantages of 
wealth and position. Yet he bore him no 
resentment. It was not in his nature to harbor 
ill feeling against any one. 

After all, his life had not been unhappy. 
The few acres at Broad Valley, with their 
tumble-down cottage, had made a comfortable 
home for him. And he had June. 

“*Hallo-o-o, daddy! Where are you, daddy ?”’ 

From somewhere down the lane leading to 
the Leighton farmhouse June was calling to 
him. 

“Here, June; here I am, at the summer- 
house !’? 

Up the lane she came, red-cheeked and 
radiant, swinging her bonnet in her hand. 

“It’s all right, daddy!’? she announced, as 
she came within speaking distance. ‘‘Bob’s 
free!’?, She flung herself into her father’s 
arms, but gave him no chance to speak. 

“And Mr. Imberlay has stood by him all 
the time,’’ she went on. ‘‘This morning, after 
Stewart confessed, he wouldn’t listen to a 
word from any one till Bob was free. And he 
had us all up to his house to luncheon, and 
after luncheon he bundled Mrs. Leighton and 
Margaret and me into his carriage with the 





coachman, and he and Bob took Mrs. Leigh- | Orchard, ‘‘but what does it matter? All that 


ton’s horse and buggy, and we all started for 
Broad Valley, and we got ahead of them and 
got here first, and — 
ous !’” 


| was a quarter of a century ago.’’ 


“O Rafe!’’ The banker’s tongue was loos- 


O daddy, isn’t it glori- | ened now, and the words flowed eloquently 
| from his lips. ‘‘Rafe, you don’t understand. 


ment of the securities and an 
acknowledgment of your owner- 
ship. When you come again to 
the bank I will transfer them all into your 
possession. ’’ 
Rafe Orchard sat down on the bench, unable 
to speak. 
John Imberlay seated himself beside him, 


Just then she espied Dick, who had heard | I am not here to quarrel with you; I am here | and the happy invalid listened to the story of 


her call, and who had run down from the 
corn-field to hear the news. 
to tell him of his brother’s release. 

At this juncture Robert himself made his 


| to confess and to restore. 
So she rushed off | dictive toward you, and cowardly and cruel, 
| but I robbed you. Wait! Don’t interrupt me! 
|I say I robbed you. 


I was not only vin- 


When you bought your 


appearance, accompanied by John Imberlay. | Wyanda railroad stock on my advice, I knew 
They were walking up the lane together toward | that the road would eventually go into the 


the pavilion. 

Rafe stood in the doorway. 

**Congratulations, Robert!’’ he said, seizing 
both the boy’s hands. ‘‘It seems years since 
last evening. June has told me a little, you 
must tell me the rest.’’ 

He turned to Robert’s companion. 

**It has been many years since I have seen 
you, Mr. Imberlay. But I have to thank you 
for your great kindness to me during the 
winter.” 

Now that the hour for which he had been 
so long waiting had arrived, John Imberlay 
found it hard to frame his thoughts into 
speech. 

“IT have something to tell you, Rafe,’’ he 
said at last, with dry lips, ‘‘that I have been 
waiting more than twenty years to say.’’ 

Robert turned to go out and leave the two 
men alone, but the banker caught his sleeve 
and pulled him back. 

**Don’t leave us,’’ he said. 
help us through with it.’’ 

Then he turned again to Rafe and continued: 

“You made an enemy of me when you won 
Margaret Holly wood.’’ 

“I know,” responded Rafe. ‘‘ But why 
come here to-day to open up the old wound? 
Can’t we let bygones be bygones ?’’ 

‘No, we cannot. I want you to know to-day 
how vindictive I was.’’ 

“TI knew then, partly, at least,’’ said Rafe 


**T want you to 








hands of a receiver, and your stock be compar- 
atively worthless. When you sold on my advice, 
1 knew that the Interstate Company was to 
come to the rescue of the road, and that the 
stock would rally and go beyond its original 
purchase price. You sold to my agent at the 
minimum price reached. I reaped the profit. 
Now tell me, Rafe, tell me, Robert, am I not 
right in saying it was robbery ?’’ 

His cheeks were flushed, his eyes were glis- 
tening. Rafe looked at him a moment without 
replying. Then he said, slowly: 

“And you deceived me?’’ 

ee Yes. ”” 

**And if you had chosen to do so, you could 
have helped me to that profit ?’’ 

**T could; every cent of it.’’ 

There was another moment of silence; then 
Rafe said, as if talking to himself: 

**Well, all I can say is that Margaret Holly- 
wood was worth it.’’ 

‘*That isn’t quite all the story, Rafe. There 
is just one faint gleam of light through all 
that miserable darkness. I don’t think I ever 
intended to make personal profit out of your 
misfortune. My only thought was to break 
you. 

**After I had sold out the stock purchased 
from you and reaped a profit on it of about eight 
thousand dollars, my conscience demanded of me 
that I should return that money to you, for it 
was yours by every right. Yet I was too much 


the trust fund, and tried to realize the good 
| fortune that had befallen him. 

It was nearly an hour later when June 
came up the walk to call the three men to 
dinner. 

Rafe rose, put his arm round her and kissed 
her cheek. She saw tears in his eyes. 

‘*What’s it all about, daddy ?’”’ she asked. 

“It’s about you, dear,’’ hereplied. ‘‘There’s 
education for you now, June, and society and 
travel, and books and clothes, and all that you 
need for your development.’’ 

**I don’t quite understand,’’ she said, softly. 
**Is it money, daddy? Is it yours?’’ 

‘*Yours and mine, sweetheart.’’ He turned 
to John Imberlay. 

‘*She has been everything to me for thirteen 
years,’’ he said. ‘‘She has shared my lot 
without a murmur. She has filled my house 
and my life with sunshine. For whatever of 
good this fortune may bring to her, I thank 
God.’’ 

Then John Imberlay bent and kissed her 
forehead, and Bob seized her hands and wrung 
them till she winced; and June, not yet quite 
understanding what it all meant, did what 
any other girl would have done under like 
cireumstances—she sat down on the bench, 
put her handkerchief to her face and burst into 
tears. 

So then they all sat down beside her and 
tried to explain to her the situation. And while 
they were thus engaged, Mrs. Leighton and 
Margaret Imberlay and Dick came out to see 
| why they had not responded to the summons 
| for dinner. 

Then, of course, there were more congratula- 
tions; and after it was all over, and John 
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Imberlay and his daughter were driving home | of the fortune which you say is mine. It isa 
in the twilight, he told her that it was the | quarter of a century since I have handled money 
happiest day he had known in all his sixty | in large amounts. I don’t know the a be of 
years. investments. I should be sure to make mistakes 

— and meet with misfortune. Won’t you remain 

Three days later, when Robert went back to|in charge of the fund? I want you to, and 
Brierly to work, Rafe Orchard accompanied | June wants you to, and so do Robert and Mrs. 
him. John Imberlay met them at the door of | Leighton. Pay us what we need from time to 
the bank. As they walked down the corridor, | time, and keep the rest safe for us. I should 
he stopped at the window of the receiving teller’s | consider it not only a business transaction, 
eage and turned to Robert. carrying the usual compensation, but I should 

‘*Here,’’ he said, ‘‘is your post from to-day. | consider it also the greatest act of friendship 
The board liasdecided to give you Stewart’s | which you could possibly do for me. Will you 
place, not only because you deserve it, but also | continue as trustee ?’’ 
because you can fill it. And lest there should John Imberlay looked at the speaker uncer- 
be any delicacy on your part about accepting | tainly. 
the position over the heads of some of the older ‘*Rafe,’’ he said, ‘‘do you mean it?” 
employés, I want to say to you that I have | ‘*] mean it, John, every word of it.’’ 
consulted every one of them about it, and| The banker rose and laid both his hands on 
without exception they rejoice in your promo- the other man’s shoulders. Tears filled his 
tion.’’ eyes. 

It was Rafe’s turn now to congratulate| ‘‘ Rafe, if ever the Sermon on the Mount was 
Robert, and he did it most heartily, as did also | written in any man’s heart, it is written in 
Mr. Ridgebury, who came out from the cashier’s | yours. Such serene confidence—such beautiful 
room for that purpose. Then the other employés | friendship! Why, man, you are making my life 
of the bank crowded round, and the boy could | worth living! What can I say to you? What 
find but poor expression for his gratitude. | can I say to him, Robert ?’’ 

When at last they reached Mr. Imberlay’ 8 | ‘*Say,’’ said Robert, with a smile, ‘‘that you 
room, before even the books or papers of ‘the | will continue to act.’’ 
trust could be brought from the vault, Rafe | ‘**T will, with all my heart.’ 
Orchard said: | And so, on the books of the bank, on the 

‘‘John, I’ve been thinking this thing over, | books of the fund, with its sum total ever 
and I’ve talked with June about it, and with | increasing, still runs the account of ‘John 











Robert and Mrs. Leighton, and they all agree | Imberlay, Trustee.” 
that it would be unwise for me to take possession | 


THE END. 





M. D. to a woman means masculine 
airs and talk, and feminine collapse 
Riverdale. It was fast- in an emergency. Comes just at the 
ened beneath a window on the time, too, when I should be glad to 
principal street, and on it in gilt letters just large | give up a part of my practice to a young 
enough to be seen from the street, was the name, |man. Wish her name was Amos instead of 
Amy, for I’d like to help a son of David 
Farland.’’ 

Nevertheless, within an hour after the sign So it was not strange that the new doctor’s 
appeared it was known throughout the village | practice was small at first, and increased very 
that Amy Farland, as Grandma Barton ex-| slowly. There were, however, a few families 
pressed it, had ‘‘sot up doctor.” who employed her regularly. ‘* Amy’s pa- 

Among the first to read the sign were | tients,’’ the village people called them. But 
Samantha Gale and Arabella Lockfield, who | Amy Farland was not easily to be discouraged. 
had come down to the village from the Ryland | She attended faithfully to the work she had to 
district to do their weekly trading. Samantha | do, and tried to make still better preparation for 
stopped for a moment, and then approached | the work she expected to do. 
the picket fence. One morning in June Mrs. Farland was 

‘I never saw a sign hung out here before,’’ | sitting by the open window when Amy came 
she said. ‘‘What does it say, Belle?’’ home from her little round of calls. In spite 

‘**Amy Farland, M. D.’ ”’ | of the freshness of the morning, Amy’s step 

Samantha gazed in open-mouthed astonish- | | was slow and listless. She took off her hat and 
ment. ‘‘For conscience’ sake!’’ she exclaimed. laid it on the table with a sigh. 

‘*What does the child mean ?’’ | “Something treubles you, Amy,’’ said her 

“Sh-h, don’t speak so loud!’’ whispered | mother. ‘What is it?’’ 

Arabella, nervously. ‘* Let’s walkalong. Amy| Tears, which did not quite fall, dimmed the 
isn’t exactly a child now,’’ she continued, ‘‘and | girl’s eyes fora moment. ‘‘ Mother, dear,’’ she 
you know she has been away studying four or | said, slowly, ‘‘if it weren’t for you, I feel as if 
five years, and —’’ I should give it all up and go away.’’ 

‘“*You needn’t tell me, Arabella Lockfield,’’ “Tell me what has happened, dear,’’ said 
said Samantha, with a toss of her head. ‘‘Why, | Mrs. Farland, gently. 

Amy Farland was born in the Ryland district | ‘‘Doctor Firmley has refused to consult with 
before you moved in there, in the very house | me on. Mrs. Jackson’s case,’” Amy answered. 
where Hiram Boynton lives now. Manyatime} Mrs. Farland looked rather relieved than 
I’ve carried her in my arms, and when she| otherwise at her daughter’s statement, and 
was a little girl she was forever fixin’ up a sick | asked at once: 

lamb or something of that kind around the farm. ‘Is Mrs. Jackson dangerously sick ?’’ 

Why, we had an old Shanghai rooster that got **No, mother, she is really getting better, but 
his leg broken, and Amy fixed up the leg, and | it takes a long time, and they are frightened 
he went stumpin’ around for I don’t know how | because the doctor isn’t a man, but only ‘Amy 
long. And now here she hangs out this sign | Farland.’ I suppose they employed me only 
with ‘M. D.’ on it, just the same as Doctor | because they were such friends of yours and 
Firmley.’’ father’s.’’ 

‘*But, Samantha,’’ protested Arabella, “‘she| ‘‘Amy,’’ began her mother, earnestly, ‘‘try 
wouldn’t dare to do it unless she had been} to meet this trouble as bravely as you have 
through the regular course and taken the degree, | others. Doctor Firmley is an old man, with 
just like other doctors.’’ Arabella had herself | strong prejudices; but—I think the time will 
once wished to ‘‘do something.’’ come when he will change his opinion. Now 

**Do you mean to tell me,’’ began Samantha, | take a vacation from your books to-day ; it will 
slowly, ‘‘that Amy Farland, young as she was, | do you good,” she said, cheerfully. ‘‘I’ve got 
went to hospitals and lectures, and saw all the | some things that I’ve been waiting a good while 
dreadful things there just as the men do?’ to send to old Grandma Dodge. Don’t you 

‘‘No doubt of it,’’ said Arabella, decidedly. | want to take them to her? You remember how 

**She never could have taken her degree without | kind she used to be to us when we lived in the 
i,°? Ryland district.’’ 

‘*Then that makes it all the worse,’’ said “*That’s just the trip I want,’’ said Amy, 
Samantha, with conviction. ‘‘I don’t think a| quickly. ‘‘I’ll be ready in ten minutes,’’ and 
woman ever ought to see such things. Here | she tripped up the stairs, singing: 
comes Doctor Firmley now. He doesn’t approve “The mountains, the mountains! 
of such notions, you may be sure. Good morning, We greet them with a song.” 
doctor !’’ she hailed him. The long drive through the pleasant country 

‘*Good morning!’ said the doctor, as he|and the visit with an old friend did much to 
stopped his horse at the sidewalk. ‘‘ How is | dispel Amy’s depression. When she started for 
the rheumatism these days ?’’ home, she decided to stop at the house where 

‘Oh, fair to middlin’ ; gives me a hard twinge | she had lived as a child. 
once ina while. Don’t know as I shall employ “lll just drive up to it and ask for a drink 
you any longer. I see there is a new M. D. | of water,” she said to herself, ‘‘and that will 
down here. What do you think of that?’ | give me a chance to look round. Why, what’s 

“‘So I understand,” said the doctor, gravely, | going on down the road? People running out, 
without answering the question. ‘‘Well, I must | and there goes a team pell-mell toward River- 
drive along. Go on, Nell!’’ | dale! Go on, Tricksy! Why, the trouble 

But when the old doctor really caught sight | seems to be in our old house!’’ 
of the little sign, he bit his lip. | And as she drove nearer, Samantha Gale ran 

***Amy Farland, M. D.,’’’ he mused, as | out of the house and waved her apron excitedly 
Nell jogged along. ‘‘It may be all right, but | in the air. 

I’m too old to see it. This giving the full! ‘‘Amy! Amy Farland!’’ she gasped. ‘‘Come 


rye was a modest sign to stir 
i up so much commotion in 


AMY FARLAND, M. D. 














in here quick, and see if you can do any- 
thing to help!’’ 

“What is it, Samantha?’’ asked Amy, as 
she drove into the yard. 

‘*We just found it out,’’ Samantha said, ‘‘and 
Nathan Pollard has gone to the village after 
Doctor Firmley ; but it’ll be more than an hour 
before any doctor can get here, and then the 
poor, dear child will be dead.’’ 

Amy entered the familiar kitchen and made 
her way through a crowd of distracted women 
who were trying to mix some mustard paste, 
ginger tea and various other household reme- 
dies. In a low chair sat a pale and trembling 
woman, holding in her lap a little girl about 
two years old. The child’s lips were tightly 
closed, and her eyes were staring as if in fright 
at the commotion round her. But she lay 
perfectly quiet, and showed no other signs of 
pain or suffering. 

**Can you tell me what happened to the 
child ?’’ asked Amy, gently. 

The woman’s lips were so dry that she could 
hardly speak. 

**We can’t get her to take a single thing,’’ 
she whispered. ‘‘She keeps her mouth shut 
just like that, and we can’t get it open.’’ 

In despair of receiving any answer to her 
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was so fond of talking about, and the ‘essen- 
tial ingredients’ are here, even if it isn’t pure 
sesquioxid.’’ 

She poured a part of the liquid into a tumbler, 
and turned toward the woman who was holding 
the child. 

‘You can’t get her mouth open; it’s no use 
to try,’’ the woman said, despairingly. 

**Miss Lockfield, will you help me?” said 
Amy to Arabella, who had just returned with 
the alum. 

‘ ‘Tl try.”’ 

‘*Take this tumbler for me, please, and be 
ready to pour when I tell you.’’ 

The room was perfectly silent now, except 
for the ticking of the tall clock. Every one 
was watching Amy. She took the little child 
gently in her arms, and placing one hand beneath 
the chin, gave a quick, strong pressure at the 
angle of the jaw, and the little mouth flew 
open. 

‘*Pour it down slowly, Miss Lockfield,’’ said 
Amy. 

The child choked, but in a moment the act 
of swallowing began involuntarily. 

**T declare,’’ said Samantha Gale, in a whis- 
per, ‘‘the doctor knows what she is about!’ 

‘*Now,’’ said Amy, “mix up a little of the 
powdered alum in some 
molasses. ’” 

When this dose was 
given, it acted as an 
emetic, and the poison 
was soon where Amy 
could examine it care- 
fully. 

‘*Neutralized thorough- 
ly,’’ she said. ‘‘Even if 
the stomach isn’t per- 
fectly empty, it can’t do 
much harm.’’ Then in 
a tone which carried as- 
surance, she said to them 
all: 

**T think the little girl 
will soon be better now. 
Will some one please 
bring mea basin of warm 
water and a cloth ?’’ 

**Right away, doctor,’’ 
said Samantha Gale, still 
whispering. 

Amy bathed the child’s 
face, and the big brown 
eyes soon began to have 
their natural expression 
again. It was not long 
before the little patient 
stretched out her hands 
and called : 

“*Kitty, kitty !’’ 

Samantha picked up 
the kitten and brought it 
to the child. 

‘*Here’s the kitty for 
Alice. Good doctor make 
Alice all well again. And 





THE BIG MAN STOOD HOLDING HER, WHILE THE TEARS say, doctor, hadn’t we 


RAN DOWN HIS FACE. 


question, Amy knelt by the chair and began 
to examine the little girl more closely. In a 
moment she discovered some grains of greenish 
powder on the child’s neck and dress. 

**Poison! Paris green!’’ said Amy, as she 
rose quickly and found herself confronting a 
big man whose sleeves were rolled up above his 
elbows. Great drops of sweat stood out on his 
forehead, and his strong features were quivering 
in agony. 

“Yes, miss,’”’ said Hiram Boynton. ‘‘I was 
out in the field, putting Paris green on the 
potatoes, and Alice followed me into the field, 
which she never would have thought of doin’ 
if her mother had been to home. But I never 
knew it till I turned round, and there she was, 
eatin’ out of the can.’’ 

**How long ago?’’ 

“Tt can’t be fifteen minutes,’”? he said. ‘‘I 
picked her up and ran home with her quick as 
I could.’”’ 

‘*That’s in our favor,’? Amy said. ‘‘Now, 
Mr. Boynton, bring me, as quickly as you 
can, some pieces of rusty iron; old nails, 
hinges, or any old iron, provided it’s rusty. 
And also bring me a piece of lime, or if you 
haven’t got that, knock some plastering from 
the wall. ’’ 

Hiram hurried from the room and Amy 
turned to the women. 

‘*T want some clean basins,’’ she said, ‘‘some 
molasses and a little powdered alum. Per- 
haps some of you neighbors can get these for 
me.’’ 

*“*T don’t know of any alum in the house,’’ 
said one. 

“‘T’ve got plenty of it at home, doctor,’’ said 
Arabella Lockfield, quickly. ‘‘I’ll be back in 
just a minute.’’ 

She had hardly gone when Hiram Boynton 
came rushing into the room like a whirlwind. 

“‘ Here’s the iron and lime, miss!’’ he cried, 
breathlessly. 

Amy instantly selected the most rusty bits 
of old iron and put them ina basin. She poured 
warm water upon them, and stirred them thor- 
oughly while she added some bits of the lime. 

‘*T wonder what Professor Andrews would | 
say to this mess,’’ she thought. ‘‘It is cer- 
tainly one of the ‘emergency cases’ that he 


all better go out into the 

other room, or outdoors ? 
Perhaps she’ll go to sleep. And if you want 
anything, doctor, just speak, and we shall hear 
you. ’” 

Amy smiled as the women went out, but 
as the door was not quite closed, and Saman- 
tha’s voice was loud, she overheard that fluent 
person saying to a new resident in the Ryland 
district : 

‘Oh, yes, Doctor Farland was born in this 
very house, and I’ve carried the doctor in my 
arms many a time. She was a very smart 
child indeed, and began early to show that she 
had a great medical knack. We had an old 
Shanghai rooster that got its leg broke, and the 
doctor — 

“‘Sh-h-h! Shut the door,’’ said some one, 
and Amy heard no more for some time, while 
little Alice slept on her breast. 

Then there was a rattling of wheels outside, 
and Samantha Gale met Doctor Firmley at the 
door. 

‘‘Glad to see you, doctor,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
Doctor Farland happened to come along provi- 
dential, and I guess you’ll say she’s done al! 
right.’’ 

Doctor Firmley hurried in and looked at the 
quietly sleeping child. 

‘*What have you done?’’ he asked. 

Amy told him, and he looked at her with 
such. a strange expression that it brought th: 
deep color to her cheeks. 

“‘T think we’li just try the stomach-pump + 
an additional precaution,’’? he remarked; bu' 
after applying it he said: 

‘‘Hardly anything left in the stomach, and the 
poison is perfectly neutralized. ’’ 

Hiram Boynton and the neighbors were now 
all in the room. Amy lifted the little girl and 
put her in Hiram’sarms. Alice raised her tiny 
hand to pat his cheek, and the big man stoov 
holding her, while the tears ran down his 
face. 

Doctor Firmley rose with deliberation. 1H: 
had something to do, and he wanted to do it 
thoroughly. 

‘*Mr. Boynton,’’ he began, ‘‘Doctor Farland 
| has saved the life of your little girl. You know 

| that; but I want to say that she has done it in 
a way that I—I might not have thought of if | 
had been without my medicine-case.’’ Then 
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he turned to Amy and said, ‘‘Doctor, I have 
several critical cases waiting for me in the 
village, and I must hurry back. If—if you 
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wish, I will look in with you and see Mrs. 
Jackson in the morning.’’ 
‘*Thank you, doctor,’’ was all Amy could say. 




















HEN Oliver Cromwell declared that he 

wanted for his Ironsides ‘‘such men 

as put some conscience into the matter,’’ 
he touched the fundamentals of good military 
service. He wanted his troops recruited from 
men who understood why they fought, and 
believed in their cause. The Russo-Japanese 
War has strikingly demonstrated the keenness 
of the Protector’s judgment as to the essential 
qualification of a soldier. 

The Russian, careless of discipline and of 
law, carries out his orders with the servility 
developed from centuries of unthinking obedi- 
ence to those over him. With the Japanese, 
however, loyalty to his ruler is the first tenet 
of religion, and intelligent, willing obedience 
is his free-will offering to the emperor, who is 
at the same time his king and his god. In the 
one army such discipline as exists is enforced 
from above with the stern power of the military 
machinery. In the other a discipline which is 
the wonder and admiration of military men the 
world over, springs from the heart of the indi- 
vidual soldier. One army does its work because 
it must, the other because it wishes to. 

I rode two hundred miles through northern 
Korea behind a Japanese army of seventy thou- 
sand men, and never saw a straggler. I watched 
a detachment of men from the transportation 
corps unloading a ship at the mouth of the 
Yalu. They worked from five o’clock in the 
morning until nine or ten at night, going at 
their task with unflagging energy. In their 
peaceful days in Japan most of them were coolies 
or farmers. They did more work now than 
twice as many coolies would have done, and 
they received for it less than one-sixth the pay 
coolies would have had.. But pay was no object 
to them. They were soldiers of the empire. 

Throughout the two days that I watched 
them not a man shirked,- not a man grumbled. 
They laughed and joked and sang at their toil, 
and when it was ended they ate their boiled 
rice and pickles and lay down to sleep as happy 
as children tired out by a long day’s play. 


ONLY SEVENTEEN MEN. 


HEN the First Japanese Army was in 
al camp below Wiju, just before the Battle 
of the Yalu, I visited the chief surgeon 
of a division. He told me that in the preceding 
ten days, out of the 
twenty-two thousand men ' 
under his care, only seven- 
teen had been in his hos- 
pital. 

In every town, as If 
passed up the road in the 
wake of the army, and in 
Wiju and about the camps 
of the different divisions, 
there was a notice posted 
over each well. The 
water had been examined 
by sanitary inspectors, and 
the notices said, ‘‘This is 
good,’’ or, ‘‘This must be 
boiled before using,’’ as 
the case might be. 

Striking as was such 
evidence of the care taken 
of the men, it was still 
more striking to see the 
manner in which the sol- 
diers obeyed the notices. 
Not only would they not use bad water them- 
selves, but often when I approached a well they 
called my attention to the notice, and explained 
by signs what it meant. 

Such discipline would be impossible in the 
heat of a Manchurian midsummer; and in our 
army it could not be maintained at all; but as 
long as such orders can be enforced they are of 
incaleulable benefit to the health of an army. 

Fellow passenger with me on a Japanese 
transport was the major who commanded the 
battalion which pérformed the most conspicuous 
service at the Battle of the Yalu. Some of his 
men were with him. 

I saw them eat their supper sitting together 
on the deck, the officer having the same rations 
as the men, and when the meal was ended, 
sharing cigarettes with them. Then a go-board 
—Japanese checkers—was brought out, and 
the major played with his men. , 

The game had been going on for some time 
when he happened to think of something he 
wanted done. He spoke to one of the men in 
his quiet tone, but it was an order. Instantly 
all of them jumped up and stood at attention. 

The one detailed to the duty ran to perform 





* Mr. Davis is an experienced newspaper writer and 
war correspondent, particularly competent to deal 
with far Eastern questions, owing to years of service 
and of close, impartial observation in the Philippines, 
in China during the Boxer insurrection, and in Man- 
churia during; the present war.—THE EDITORS. 
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THE MIKADO'S FORCES FORDING 
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it. When he returned they all sat down again, 
and the game went on as if no interruption had 
occurred. I venture to say that such familiarity 
between officers and men cannot exist in any 
other army without damaging its efficiency. 

Japanese discipline seems to concern itself 
with every detail of the soldier’s life; but for 
affairs beyond the main points of drill and 
those matters which pertain strictly to the 
fighting part of the soldier’s duty, the Russian 
discipline seems to have no care. When the 
soldier is not busy upon some essentially mili- 
tary duty he is inclined to be lawless and 
unrestrained. Too often he is a ruthless savage 
who will burn, kill, loot or destroy out of pure 
wantonness. 

Yet when you come to know him he is not 
malicious. Rather, he is jovial, bluff, good- 
natured and helpful. His excesses, I think, 
are due more to lack of careful training and 
supervision than to innate viciousness. 


WITH ALL A BOY'S IMPATIENCE. 


arule, he is big, strong, and unwashed. 

He seems to thrive on dirt. He wears 

a) loose, baggy clothing and great, clumsy 

boots, and his face is covered with shaggy whi’ - 

ers or the stubble of four or five days’ growth. 

But he looks at you with a pair of keen blue eyes 

that twinkle merrily and show you how ready he 

is to langh at trouble. He is a big, overgrown 

boy, with many of a boy’s wild impulses and 
all a boy’s impatience of restraint. 

The slouching Russian is a great contrast to 
the clean little Japanese, who manages to get 
his hot bath almost every day, and who embraces 
every opportunity to wash the stains of service 
from his khaki. To be sure, there are not 
infrequently incongruities about a Japanese 
soldier’s uniform which make an American or 
European smile, for he was brought up in 
kimonos, and it takes some time for him to be- 
come accustomed to European clothing. 

Nor is the original brutality entirely refined 
out of the Japanese. The training of the 
officers has had a decided effect, for although 
many of the soldiers neither understand nor 
approve some of the customs of modern civi- 
lized warfare they yet have a discipline which 
leads them to obey. But when the restraint 
is off, I have seen Japanese soldiers as ready 

for wild work as any one 
7 else. 

‘*We killed a great 
many,’’ said a soldier of 
the Sixteenth Infantry to 
me the day after the Battle 
of the Yalu, ‘‘ but we could 
have killed a great many 
more if we could have run 


faster.’’ 
When it comes to bra- 
very, there is little to 


choose between Slav and 
Japanese. The big man 
risks his life as cheerfully 
as the little one. Each is 
extremely patient of toil 
and hardship; each will 
endure to the end without 
complaint, and each will 
fight to the last when the 
emergency comes. 

But there is a great 
difference in motive. The 
Japanese has been a fighting man through 
all his history. His chief glory is military. 
The highest service he can render the emperor 
he loves and worships is the faithful perform- 
ance of his military duty, wherever it is—on 
the march, in camp, or charging the impreg- 
nable position of the enemy. He goes to the 
colors determined to win or to die in the des- 
perate attempt. Therefore he does spectacular 
things quite as a matter of course. 

When the men who partially blocked the 
harbor entrance at Port Arthur found they 
could not row back through the boisterous seas 
to the torpedo-boats waiting outside to pick 
them up, they went ashore and charged the 
Russian heights, striving to the last to inflict 
what damage they could on the enemy. 

In such feats the Japanese shows something 
of Mohammedan fanaticism. Ie regards him- 
self as the ‘‘King’s Champion,’’ the personal 
representative of the emperor, and he courts 
the dangerous task because it offers the greater 
opportunity to prove his devotion to his master. 

Moreover, it has been his teaching for centuries 
that there is something in the fulfilment of 
revenge which satisfies the demands of justice ; 
and against the Russians he has cherished for 
ten years the eager desire to be revenged for 
the public humiliation put upon the Mikado 
by the Tsar after the war with China. 

Such incentives as these are strangers to the 


| Russian. 








He accepts his military service as a | 
disagreeable but unavoidable task, and goes 
through it with the same doggedness with 
which all his life he has submitted to the 
exactions and injustices of his rulers. He faces 
death calm and undismayed, not because he | 
courts it, or enjoys the sensation of risk and 
danger, but because it is part of his work. 
Thereby he shows the truer bravery. 
There will be no finer exhibition of gallantry | 
in this war, I fancy, than that of five companies | 
of the Eleventh East Siberian Regiment in the | 
Battle of the Yalu. To reénforcea trench, they 
were sent across a bald knob exposed to Jap- 
anese artillery fire. For ten or fifteen minutes | 


they went over in groups of a dozen or fifteen. | 


“IT WAS THE ORDER.” 
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effectively, and the precision of their gun-fire 
is terrible. In hand-to-hand work they have 
proved a great surprise. It was supposed by 
all neutral observers that whenever it came to 
the bayonet, the Russian, with his height, reach 
and weight, would easily overmaster the Jap- 
anese. But on several occasions it has proved 
quite the other way. 

The little man is very compact and strong, 
and where the big Russian is slow and cum- 
bersome, he is lithe and swift. Moreover, the 
energy and fierceness of his attack seem to have 
bewildered the Russian. The Japanese fleetness 
of foot is shown by his capture of artillery 
by infantry. That is why, in suitable country, 
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he invariably outmanceuvers the Russian. 


It is often said that the Japanese army organ- 
ization is modeled on the German or the French. 


| As a matter of fact, they have taken the best 


TEADILY, without hesitation or inter- 

S ruption, these little squads crossed that 

hilltop under the most terrible hail of 
shrapnel and common shell the imagination 
can conceive. Ninety-two guns were pounding 
them, fired with a rapidity and precision that 
were appalling. I saw ten shells explode at 
one instant over the heads of one little group. 
It seemed as if no man could live through it, 
but those Russians went on as calmly as if it | 
were only a drill. 

Afterward I asked one of them, then a pris- 
oner, why they did it. 

‘“*Tt was the order,’’ he replied. 

That answer illustrates another great differ- 
ence between the two armies. There was a 
gully back of the knob 
through which the re- 
enforcements might have 
reached their trench 
without exposure. That 
they were sent over the 
hilltop was due to the 
carelessness, stupidity or 
ignorance of the officer 
who gave the order. 

No such blunders are 
made by the Japanese. 
Their officers are highly 
trained, and their gener- 
als take with them into 
the field for staff duty 
men who have mastered 
the best there is in 
military science. The 
Japanese mind seems ex- 
ceptionally adapted to 
comprehending and de- 
veloping the art of war. 
The officers are extraor- 
dinarily industrious. Every national military 
school of any importance in the world numbers 
Japanese among its graduates. Their own 
schools are thorough and scientific. They have 
taken the best work of the best strategists, 
tacticians and military experts the world has 
produced, and applied it faithfully to their own 
organization and training. 

The Japanese officer is not always a pleasant 
person to meet. Frequently he is conceited, 
arrogant and rude; but as a rule he knows his 
business thoroughly, and allows nothing to 
interfere with it. 

The Russian is quite different. Careless, | 
happy-go-lucky, a pleasant companion and a 
good entertainer, jovial, hospitable, a good 
fellow, he neither knows nor thinks much about 
his work. Nor does he care to learn. ‘The | 
rudiments of drill suffice, and for the rest he | 
relies upon luck, and the undeniable bravery 
and endurance of his men. 

The lack of training of the Russian officers 
was sadly demonstrated by their preparations 
for the defense of the Yalu River. One inci- 
dent will illustrate. 

It is well known that upon the explosion of 
shrapnel the bullets and pieces of shell are 
thrown downward and forward at an angle of | 
about forty-five degrees. Yet the breastworks | 
thrown up by the Russians on the hills along | 
the Yalu sloped at an angle of only about thirty | 
degrees, thus exposing instead of protecting 
their men. To this fact are largely due the 
terrible losses they suffered there from the | 
Japanese shrapnel. | 

It is not merely in such details that they | 
show inferior training. In the larger strategy | 
and in grand tactics they have proved them- | 
selves not nearly so well instructed. A natural | 
result of this lack of training on the part of the | 
officers is that the men also are poorly trained. | 
However well they may go through the manual 
of arms, they are fatally deficient when they 
come to the firing-line. They handle neither 
rifles nor cannon well, as has been shown in 
this war by the greatly disproportionate number 
of their casualties to those of the Japanese. 





WITH TERRIBLE PRECISION. 


IME and again the Japanese have lost 

| fewer men than the Russians, although 

they were operating on the offensive and 

greatly outnumbered the enemy. At the Yalu 
they made a frontal attack in close order over | 
open country against entrenchments, and they 
outnumbered the Russians four to one. Yet 

they lost in killed and wounded together fewer | 

than the number of Russian dead who fell into | 

their hands. 

The Japanese soldiers handle their rifles very 
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they could find wherever they found it, and 
appropriated it to their own use. 

Their organization runs as smoothly as the 
finest chronometer. In theory the army is 
small—only thirteen divisions, each composed 
of four regiments of infantry, one of artillery 
and one of cavalry, with a battalion of engi- 


| neers, who also perform signal duty, and a 


train battalion which handles all transportation, 
doing the work performed in our army by both 
commissary and guartermaster’s department. 

In war a division numbers about fourteen 
thousand line troops, and the train battalion is 
expanded until it numbers about eight thou- 
sand. In the peace organization the companies 
number only about half as many men as in war. 

It was estimated when 
the war began that the 
men trained under the 
present system numbered 
only some six hundred 
and fifty thousand, and 
that therefore that was 
the maximum army 
Japan could put in the 
field. But her popula- 
tion will supply a much 
larger army, and the war 
has shown how it is 
provided. 

At once, upon the out- 
break of hostilities, the 
skeleton peace organiza- 
tion was filled up to war 
footing by summoning 
reservists to the colors. 
Whenever a division took 
the field a reserve brigade 
was formed in its place, 
occupying its quarters 
and designated like the one in active service, 


|Thus Japan has in reality two armies, one 


in the field and one at home. From the latter, 
men are sent forward as they are needed to 
make up the losses at the front. Each division 
is a complete organization in itself, with its 
own transport and commissariat, equipped to 
take the field as an independent command. 
This duplicate army means that there will 


jalways be trained men at the front, for the 


process can go on indefinitely, the only limit to 
the size of the army being that set by the 
number of able-bodied men in Japan. 


A MATTER OF TRANSPORTATION. 


USSIA, having such an enormous popu- 

lation, has not employed such a system. 

In time of peace her army numbers 
about a million men, and at that four-fifths of 
those liable to duty are excused and go into the 
reserves, receiving only nominal training. In 
war she simply summons to the colors as many 
of these reserves as it is deemed necessary to 
have. One result of this is that her war levies 
are for the most part untrained men. 

It is impossible for her military schools to 
provide trained officers for so large an army, 
and that accounts in part for the lack of skill 
shown by so many of her commanders. 

On war footing the Russian organization 
provides for an army of five million men. 
Thus far it is doubtful if she has been able to 
get three hundred thousand into Manchuria. 

Her greatest problem is transportation. The 
single line of the Siberian railway is taxed to 
its utmost to keep up with the demands made 
upon it by the forces the Japanese are able 
to throw into the field. They have the shorter 
journey and that by sea. They send more ships 
in a day than the Russians can trains, and 
each ship carries more than an ordinary train. 

In the field each army employs, as much as 
possible, the transportation of the country. 
The principal transport of the Russians is a 
strong two-wheeled cart, with a flaring box top, 
capable of carrying from a thousand to twelve 
hundred pounds. It is drawn by one horse. 

The Japanese employ three kinds of trans- 
portation: pack-trains, each pony led by a 
man; small two-wheeled carts, carrying from 
five to eight hundred pounds, each pulled by 
a pony led by a man; and still smaller carts 
dragged by three men. The rations of the two 
armies are so different that prisoners find it 
hard to get along. I asked some Russians at 
Antung if they were well supplied. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said one of them, “‘we have 
plenty to eat, but it is always rice and fish, 
and we miss our bread and meat.’’ 

Then he added that the Japanese were not 























bread-eaters, and probably they did not know 
how to make it. Bread is the main article of 
the Russian ration, baked in big, round loaves, 
so hard that they would almost serve in making 
fortifications. ‘The meat ration is fresh when 
it can be had, but most of the time it is tinned, 
liberal in quantity, but not nearly so good as 
our ‘‘bully beef.’ They have also a thick 
soup, of which meat and wheat are the prin- 
cipal components. 

Rice is what the Japanese soldier wants and 
gets. He likes to have it hot, but does not 
grumble if it is cold. Mixed with it there are 
usually dried fish and pickles. A Japanese 
soldier will endure almost anything without a 
murmur, but he will complain if the pickles 
are not forthcoming, although nine times out 
of ten he will laugh while he is complaining. 

The Japanese also have ‘‘bully beef,’ —mostly 
of American pack, —and the best hardtack I ever 
saw, made by themselves and filled with a 
little sweet, nutritious seed that gives it a fine 
taste. 

The Russian has one great advantage over 
the Japanese in his ration. From its nature it 
is usually ready for him when he is ready for 
it, and on the march there is a field oven which 
prepares the soup of which he is so fond, so 
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| that it is ready when the column halts. But 
the soldier of the Mikado must wait after 
he gets into camp until the fires are built and 
the rice is boiled in the big kettles, often a 
matter of hours. At midnight, after the Battle 
of the Yalu, I saw men who had fought all 
day, still waiting for their supper. 

Each side in this war has had a great mis- 
conception of the other. The Russians started 
with officers contemptuous of their enemy and 
soldiers dreading his alleged barbarities. The 
Japanese soldiers commonly speak of their 
enemy as ‘‘merciless,’’ and are ready to believe 
almost any story of his cruelty and savagery. 

At the field of the Yalu there was a pitiful 
demonstration of what some Russian soldiers 
thought of the Japanese. Several times the 
burial parties came upon the bodies of men 
who had been mortally wounded, and who, 
recognizing that death was near, had crawled 
into hollows in the ground and striven with 
their entrenching tools, sometimes with their 
wooden spoons, to cover themselves with earth, 
in order to have at least the semblance of the 
decent burial they believed the Japanese would 
not give them. By this time, however, the 
men of both sides must have learned how 
groundless were their fears. 
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ORAWINGS BY H. BURGESS. 


“HUB'S" TIME WAS A FULL MINUTE BETTER, 


OTHING the Taylor boys had heard 

N in a year interested them so much as 

XM the announcement that a tandem bicycle 
had been offered for first prize in the coming 
ten-mile road-race of the Centerville Cycling 
Club. A bicycle which would carry two was 
an important matter to two youths with but one 
wheel between them, and they determined that 
they must win that prize. 

“Only one of us can ride,’’ said Dan. 
other will have to be trainer.’’ 

‘*Who’ll ride?”? asked Hubert, who was the 
younger. 

**We’ll have a test,’” Dan answered, ‘‘to-mor- 
row. We’ll fix the wheel for it now.’’ 

The two boys departed for the barn. ‘There 
they oiled and adjusted bearings, tightened up 
spokes and blew up tires. Their wheel was a 
good one, but—it was only one. Mr. Taylor did 
not feel able to give each of the boys a bicycle. 

The result of the time trials the next morning 
encouraged the boys. The ten miles over the 
course specified for the race was done first by 
Dan in thirty-one minutes. ‘‘Hub’s’’ time was 
a full minute better, and he came in less dis- 
tressed by his effort than his brother. That 
settled the question. Dan was to be the trainer, 
Hub was to ride. 

Dan borrowed a couple of books on physical 
culture, announced a diet to which Hub was 
to conform, and made out a regular schedule 
for each day’s work. Hub rose at seven o’clock 
every morning, and took a short walk 
before breakfast. At nine o’clock he 
started on a hard ride of from five to eight 
miles. Then followed a bath and a “‘rub- 
down’”’ at Dan’s hands. After that he 
took a rest until luncheon, and amused 
himself as he pleased during the after- 
noon. He went to bed at nine o’clock. 
All this course of preparation was kept as 
quiet as possible. 

There was one man in town whom 
everybody expected to win the great road- 
race. He was an employé of the bicycle 
house which offered the tandem for first 
prize, and he had won a number of road- 
and track-races. His name was Anderson, 
but everybody called him ‘‘The Swede.” 
He was a big, heavy man, who rode a 
tremendously high gear. Long before the 
day of the race Dan had decided that this 
man was the opponent most to be dreaded. 

As the last week before the race approached, 
the chances of beating Anderson seemed ex- 
tremely small. The big Swede rode over the 
full course every day, always under thirty 
minutes, and the way he came down the hill 
at the finish made it seem impossible for any 
one to beat him. Dan resolved to devote his 
entire observation to the Swede. 

One afternoon he took the bicycle and rode 
over the last part of the course. When the 
Swede came along, on a practice spin, Dan held 
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him and watched every pecu- 
liarity of his style. 

Close to the finish was a long 
and rather steep hill, with a turn a third of the 
way down it, and a level stretch at the end where 
the finish was to be. The upper part of this hill 
was smooth and easy going, but the lower two- 
thirds was rough and heavy, except for a small, 
narrow path at the right-hand side, which was 
as even as a toboggan-slide. All the riders in 
town were in the habit of taking this path down 
the last half-mile to the finish; but Anderson 
now, as always, chose the heavy going on the 
other side of the road, where he had removed 
the stones and weeds in order to make the way 
a little less rugged. 

Riding down this hill behind the Swede, 
Dan tried to study out why the big rider always 
took this course, but could find no explanation. 

The last few mornings Hub practised on the 
hill, making the turn and spurting down the 

| path at full speed. 

The night before the race Dan walked into 
the rooms of the cycling club and entered his 
brother for the big event. On his way home 
he could not resist taking a last look at the 
tandem. As he was passing down the short 
street behind the bicycle store, where it was 
on exhibition, two men stepped out on the walk 
in front of him, going in the same direction in 
| which he was moving. One of them was the 
Swede. The other he recognized as a colored 
boy of bad reputation. 

As Dan overtook and passed the pair they 
dropped their voices. Yet he was sure he heard 
| the Swede say, ‘‘Shovel-marks show,’’ and 
the colored boy reply, ‘‘No, sah.’’ 

It was little enough on which to hang suspi- 
cion, but it convinced Dan that some tricky 
work was being planned for the race. 

He dressed himself early the next morning, 
tiptoed past Hub’s room, down-stairs and out 
to the barn. For two hours he busied himself 
with the bicycle, putting it into racing condition. 
He cleaned each bearing with kerosene, oiled 
it, and adjusted it so loosely that it rattled 
slightly when shaken. He tested every spoke, 
and tightened two that were rather loose. He 
inspected the rat-trap pedals, toe-clips, handle- 
bar and saddle. Lastly he deflated the tires 
slightly, to bring them to just the right point 
of springiness. When every nut had been 
tightened and the enameling and nickeling 





DAN HELD ON AS 
LONG AS HE COULD. 





| touched up, the bicycle was fit to ride for a 
kingdom. 

After the bicycle was ready, Dan tied half a 
lemon to the handle-bar, and placed the wheel 
in the back of the big farm wagon, protecting 
it with blankets so that it would ride in safety 
to the starting-point. Lastly, not to take any 
chances at all, he took off and oiled the wheels 
of the wagon and scrutinized the harness. The 
job was done, and breakfast was ready. 

Some time later, when the wagon, driven by 











Mr. Taylor and bearing Hub and the bicycle, 
left the yard, Dan started on foot for the finish- 
line. Assoon as he could get through the crowd 
of his friends and acquaintances that was 
already assembled, he walked up the track, 
keeping his eyes on the ground. 

When he had gone a little way up the path 
at the side of the road, half a mile from the 
finish, he came on what he was looking for. 

Squarely across the path, just where it was 
more than commonly overhung with weeds, 
had been dug a wide and deep trench, looking 
for the world, except that the earth was rather 
fresh, as if it had been washed out_by the rains. 

It was a dangerous obstruction, one that a 
bicyclist would not see until he was upon it, 
and one absolutely insurmountable at a high 
rate of speed. 

Dan stood gazing, then looked at his watch 
and gave a jump. It was half past eleven 
o’clock. The race was just starting. 

Dan began to search hastily for some means 
of filling the trench, but with poor success. 
Stones would not do, unless covered with earth, 
and he had no means of handling the baked 
dirt. At the side of the road was a rail fence, 
but there was not nearly room in the trench to 
put in twenty-foot rails, and shorter ones were 
not to be found. 

In the next pasture were a small shed and a 
well. Dan ran to’them in the hope of finding 
something he could use. Then his eye lighted 
on the heavy plank flooring of the shed. With 
a rail from the fence for a lever and a stone for 
a purchase, he at last succeeded in forcing up 
one of the widest of the planks. He knocked 
the nails out of this with a stone, and carried 
it to the break in the road. 

But all this took time, and it was a pretty 
nervous boy who finally piled the trench full of 
stones and fitted the plank across so that a 
bicycle could go over it, even at a high rate 
of speed, without getting jolted into the ditch. 
As the work was fairly completed, he 
glanced at his watch and saw the hands 
were close to twelve. Hastily scanning 
the remainder of the path, he started on a 
run up the hill. When he rounded the 
turn near the top he saw the foremost 
riders coming, less than a mile away. 
Then he doubled to his work in earnest, 
and sped over the crest of the hill and up 
the road as if the winning of the bicycle- 
race depended on his own running. 

A few minutes after eleven o’clock Hub 
and his father drove into the town where 
the start was to be made. Not until they 
got near the crowd at the starting-point 
did the full importance of the undertaking 
come over the young rider. But when he 
saw the great throng gathered he began to 
get visibly nervous. His father noticed 
the change in his appearance. 

“‘Look here, Hub,’’ he said, ‘‘if you 
don’t win this race you are no worse off than 
you are now, are you? Well, then, don’t get 
rattled about it. Let’s see you ride a good race, 
and I don’t care a cent if you lose by a mile.’’ 

Hub pulled himself together with a determi- 
nation to make his best effort for victory. As 
the wagon stopped near the starting-line the 
reaction came, and when he lifted down his 
wheel, threw off his outer garments and stood 
in his racing-suit, he felt eager for the race to 
begin. 

Twenty men, arranged four rows deep, faced 
the starter to listen to the last instructions. 
The harangue regarding any intentional fouling, 
accidents, cutting across the course in front of 
another man, and the other contingencies of a 
road-race, was given. The men shifted the posi- 
tions of their pedals a trifle to get their wheels 
fixed for a fast mount. Then came the quick 
words, ‘‘ Judges ready? Timers ready? Starters 
ready ?’”’ and the sharp crack of the pistol. 

The riders were off! 

True to the plan laid out, Hub at once took 
up his position close behind the Swede’s 
rear wheel. But he soon began to wonder 
if he was not making a mistake, after all. 
In spite of his high gear, and with apparent 
lack of ambition to win, the big wheelman 
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out by him, followed by Hub, and the two 
riders swept past the first man to be hopelessly 
beaten in the race. ‘‘One!’’ counted Hub to 
himself. 

The next man was less than thirty yards 
ahead, and the Swede evidently knew well the 
priceless value of a pacemaker in a bicycle-race. 
Gradually increasing his speed, he steadily 
overhauled the rapidly pedaling figure in front, 
until he took up a secure position just behind 
the rear wheel. Hub had followed every motion 
of the Swede, and began to appreciate what 
clever road-riding really means. 

It did not take the big Swede long to decide 
to move a step farther ahead in the procession. 
Waiting until he reached an extra smooth piece 
of road, he put on speed again and shot by the 
rider ahead of him, making for the next man, 
a short distance away. Hub stuck close, count- 
ing ‘‘Two!’’ as he left another of the nineteen 
behind. There was a long and punishing 
stretch of road covered before ‘‘Three’’ and then 
“*Four’’ were counted, for ‘‘Three’’ proved a 
fast man. 

Hub was for a time forced to take second 
place behind the Swede; but when the big rider 
left his pacemaker and shot ahead after another 
man, Hub took after him fast enough to get 
back his old position. ‘‘Five’’ and ‘‘Six’’ went 
the way of the others shortly, and then came 
Hub’s temptation. 

There comes a time to each contestant in a 
long race when he feels able to ride at a most 
tremendous gait. For some men this feeling 
of strength comes at one mile, for others at two 
or five miles, and for a few great riders at the 
finish. Just half the distance had been covered 
in the Centerville race when Hub began to get 
his feeling of strength. He fancied the Swede 
was slackening and in distress, and he felt that 
he could pull away with ease. For a second 
he turned his wheel out to make the trial which 
would infallibly have ruined his chances, but 





the remembrance of his agreement with Dan 
controlled the impulse. 

Then the eager feeling went away, and a 
stretch of rough road began to put aches in his 
back and make his mouth feel like the inside 
of a gourd. He sucked the lemon that Dan 
had tied to his handle-bar and plodded along 
gamely, passing ‘‘Seven’’ and ‘ Eight,’’ whose 
wheels had broken down, and then ‘‘Nine’’ 
and ‘‘Ten’’ by hard riding. ‘‘Eleven’’ got a 
puncture somewhere ahead, and fell behind, 
still bumping pluckily along toward the finish. 
The other seven riders were strung out in the 
next quarter of a mile ahead, and the Swede 
began to call on his racing experience. 

It was just eight miles out when the big ricer 
in black put on a killing burst of speed. Up 
behind one man he came, followed him for a 
hundred yards or so, then passed him and 
overhauled the next. Most of the men passed 
turned in behind and tried to keep up, until at 
one time five men were strung out back of 
Hub. But one by one they dropped behind. 
‘*Twelve,’’ ‘‘Thirteen,’’ ‘‘Fourteen,’’ “ Fif- 
teen’’ and ‘‘Sixteen’’ yielded in this way, and 
Hub began to be so distressed in holding his 
place behind the Swede that only by saying the 
numbers over and over again could he be sure 


started most leisurely, letting the bunch | of the count. 


pass him, and only exerting himself sufti- | 
ciently to keep the slowest man of the | in advance, and were riding splendidly. 
The | were acknowledged to be, next to the Swede, 
rest of the racers, however, put on a much | the best riders in Centerville. 


crowd close enough for a pacemaker. 


faster gait and soon had a considerable lead. 
But the Swede never seemed to quicken his 
motions in the least. Close behind him, 
gloomily reflecting that he was the last man 
of all and losing ground all the time, was 
Hub. 
“I wonder if he isn’t trying to throw 
the race,’’ Hub thought. But he decided 
to continue along according to plan for a 
mile or two farther, anyway. Soon he 
began to feel that the pace was perhaps 
more or less rapid, after all, judging from 
the sensations in his legs and back. Still 
he felt perfectly strong, and would have liked 
nothing better than to spurt ahead as fast as 
he could make his wheel go. That is the feeling 
which good training and a keen contest always 
bring. 

Yes, there was no question but that the gait 
was telling, for before long the Swede’s pace- 
maker began perceptibly to slow down. With- 
out a second’s hesitation big Anderson swung 





The last two men left ahead were a long way 
They 


According to 


| an arrangement made before the race, they had 


been setting the pace alternately and were 
making a magnificent effort. But they had 
started a little too fast, and the hard work was 
telling on them. Slowly the big Swede, with 
his faithful shadow behind him, crept up on 
the flying pair. At last, with a tremendous 
burst of speed, they were reached. That settled 
the race as far as they were concerned, for they 
had both ridden themselves out. As soon as 
they were caught they slowed down so perce)- 
tibly that the Swede was forced in self-defense 
to go ahead, or else leave the race to the final 
“‘sprint’’ at the end. So he passed them by, 
with Hub behind him, counting through his 
gasps, ‘‘Seventeen’’ and ‘‘Eighteen.’’ Would 
he ever say ‘‘Nineteen?’? He himself was cer- 
tain he would not. 

Hardly a mile and a half remained to the 
finish, with the nearest men a hundred yards 
back, when the Swede began to pay serious 
attention to the dark-blue shadow behind him. 
























Here was a new trouble that he had not expected, 
and he began to cast about as to what should 
be done. Half-turning his head, he shouted 
over his shoulder, ‘‘Come up and set the pace, 
you parasite!’’ But the best Hub could gasp 
out was: 

‘*Wait a few minutes !’’ 

The Swede set himself resolutely to ‘‘kill 
off?’ this last competitor. Faster and faster 
he went, while poor Hub felt his strength 
gradually leave him, and his hope grow less 
and less. He was just wondering if he could 
hold out to finish, and get second place, when 
he saw a familiar figure running up the road 
toward them at the top of his speed. It was 
Dan. The sight to poor Hub was like home 
and friends after a shipwreck. 

When the riders began to near him Dan turned 
and started running in the same direction with 
them. As they shot past he screamed at the 
top of his lungs, ‘‘ Take the plank, Hub! Take 
the plank !’’ 

Tired as he was, and with a mile to go, Hub 
could not help riding then. But what did Dan 
mean by the plank? It must be the path, he 
decided, and he afterward remembered wonder- 
ing that Dan could be so rattled when he him- 
self was so cool. Of course he would take the 
path! 

The two flying wheels reached the crest of 
the hill and started on the descent into the 
town. Here at last Hub turned away from 
behind the big wheel of his pacemaker and 
got ready for the final sprint. The Swede slowed 
up a trifle to take the turn in the middle of the 
road, but Hub only pedaled the faster. He 
was up with the Swede, abreast of him, and 
then they struck the curve together. Round 
the sharp turn on the sloping ground at the 
side of the road went Hub. He leaned over at 
an angle which it seemed must infallibly make 
the wheel slip from under him, and every second 
he expected the crash which would end the race 
as far as he was concerned. But the tire, 
carefully softened by Dan’s good judgment, 
held its grip, and in a second, wheel and rider 
were in the path, and shooting down the sharp 
grade at an appalling pace. 

The Swede made no effort to keep up with 
his opponent as soon as he saw him enter the 
path. In fact, he appeared to act the more 
cautiously and await developments. Hub was 
conscious that he was gaining ground rapidly, 
when suddenly he saw ahead a rain gully and 
a plank. 

In the turn of a pedal he realized what Dan 
had meant, and headed straight for the center 
of the obstruction. Exactly as he had been told 
to do, he took the plank. The action saved 
him. 

A second later the Swede realized that the 
race was slipping out of his grasp before his 
very eyes. A look like that of a demon came 
over his face, and he rode as he had never 
ridden before. Over the rough ground and 
down the hill he went, his great weight and 
high gear pushing him ahead at a tremendous 
pace. 

Once fairly under way, he began to gain 
rapidly on Hub, and it became merely a ques- 
tion of how distant the finish-line was. Hub 
heard the sing of the spokes behind and put in 
the last ounce of his failing strength, but the 
Swede drew rapidly nearer. 

To every youth and man of good constitution 
and a certain kind of nervous temperament there 
exists a reserve of vitality—an almost super- 
human strength that can come out in the last 
necessity. As Hub heard the sound of the 
Swede’s wheel creep steadily nearer, something 
seemed to shut down over his brain, and he lost 
himself. Then that reserve of strength came 
out, and he rode as no one ever imagined he 
could ride. Down the last of the hill and over 
the level went the wheels at a pace which would 
have done credit to the finish of a half-mile 
race on a track. Hub never remembered the 
lines of white faces and screaming throats on 
each side of the way; scarcely even remem- 
bered the broad white tape stretched out across 
the street. Twenty yards back from it the 
Swede’s handle-bar was opposite the sprocket 
of Hub’s wheel. Five feet to go and the Swede 
was five inches behind. At the tape he was 
two inches behind, and ten feet beyond he 
was ahead. But Hub had won! 

Five minutes later, when Hub opened his 
eyes, he was lying on his back in the center of 
a grass plot two blocks down the street, with 
his wheel planted in a flower-bed some distance 
farther on. He looked wonderingly round at 
the circle of excited observers and said, in the 
most matter-of-fact voice: 

**Nineteen.’’ 

About a week later an express wagon drove 
up to the Taylor barn, and a beautiful tandem 
wheel was delivered to two delighted boys. 
Nothing would do but an immediate trial, and 
at once the question came up as to who should 
ride in front. : 

“‘Hub,’’ said Dan, ‘‘take your choice. But 
I would suggest that a fellow who can ride a 
plank at the rate you were going down that hill 
had better sit in front. Any one who could 
do that is good enough to steer me through a 
grove of trees.’’ 

“‘Gammon!’’ laughed Hub. ‘‘I guess you 
are right about the place, though. The captain 
of a tandem always rides on the back seat, so 
that’s where you ought to be. Any one who 
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can direct a course of training, lay out a method | now that the Swede ‘has sneaked out of town | miles from any settlement, and no one ever sets 


of riding, and even calculate beforehand the 
obstructions in the road, can boss me. ’’ 
‘*All right; I’m proud of the honor. For | 
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N September 20, 1899, 
John Linseott and I 
left Mattawa, Onta- 


rio, and ascended the Ottawa 
River for a couple of days, 
then turned aside up a full, 
rocky stream that came down 
from the northwest. After 
this I lost all idea of the 
route, which was through 
lakes, log jams and portages, 
and I did not much care 
where we went, for the 
crimson and gold autumn wilderness was all 
enchantment. I was Linscott’s guest. He is 
one of the game-wardens of the Province of 
Ontario, and game-wardens are not popular in 
the back woods. 

On the first day after leaving the Ottawa we 
passed few farms or clearings, and on the 
second day saw none at all—no signs of human 
intrusion, except the occasional marks of lumber- 
men. After the third day the forest appeared 
absolutely deserted. The game in that district 
is mostly large, and although we frequently 
heard the nocturnal bellow of bull moose, we 
saw none of them. It was their rutting season, 
the season of the moose-caller, but we made 
no attempt to shoot either them or the bear or 
deer, which appeared to be fairly plentiful. 

I had gone to sleep early one night in our 
tent beside a lake, far up near the Height of 
‘Land, and had slept several hours, 
when I was awakened by Linscott 
poking me in the ribs. 

**Get up!’’ he was saying. 
‘Don’t make a noise.’’ 

Startled from the daze of sleep, 
I rose and followed him. The night 
was intensely dark, without either 
moon or stars. Lake, forest and 
sky were merged in one indistin- 
guishable blackness. The fire had 
burned down to a mere bed of 
ashes, casting hardly a glimmer, 
and far out on the water I saw a 
brilliant white light moving slowly 
about. 

‘*Jack-light! Using a reflector !’’ 
said Linscott, in a whisper, for still water | 
carries sound like a telephone. 

**Jack-lighting,” or hunting deer at night 
by “‘shining’’ their eyes, is properly outlawed. 
In this case the hunters, who were evidently 
using a large bull’s-eye lantern from their 
canoe, were also violating the close season, 
and thus offending doubly. 

‘‘What are you going to do?’’ I asked Linscott. 

‘*We’ll paddle out and warn them,”’’ he replied. 
“‘Tt’s my duty to do that, anyway. We’ll give 
them a scare, besides. Likely they’re some city 
folks on a canoe cruise. ’’ 

We started out, taking great care to dip our 
paddles without the slightest splash. No shots 
had as yet been fired by the jack-lighters. 
They had not yet found any victim. Their 
lantern was in the bow of the canoe, and we 
moved round until directly behind it, then 
glided up noiselessly in the darkness till our 
prow jarred the stern of the other craft. 

‘*Hi, there!’’ called Linscott. ‘‘What are 
you doing with that light ?’’ 

I could make out the outline of two kneeling 
figures in the canoe, and then the blinding 
glare of the bull’s-eye lantern was flashed full | 
in our faces. There was a startled exclama- 
tiog, and absolute darkness followed. The 
lantern had been put out or the slide closed, 
and the rapid noise of paddling told us that the 
hunters had hurried off at a racing pace. 

Linscott dug in his paddle and we drove after 
them, guided solely by the splashing of their 
blades. Our light ‘‘ Peterborough’’ fairly leaped 
at every stroke. ‘‘Lift, lift, lift!’’ cried Lin- 
scott,—the timing-call of the paddler,—and the 
water swirled and gurgled past the stern, foam- 
ing indistinctly in the gloom. For perhaps 
five minutes this chase lasted; then there was | 
a swashing sound ahead of us, and an instant 
later, although Linscott tried to check our 
speed, we ran up half our length upon the soft, 
sloping shore of mud with such unexpectedness 
that we were both thrown forward upon our 
faces. Fortunately the canoe was not hurt. 
We could hear the crashing of underbrush in 
the dark distance. 

Further pursuit was out of the question, even 
if Linseott had seriously desired to capture the 
poachers. I lighted a wax match, and by its 
flare we found the other canoe, beached not six | 
yards away. Linscott, with some fumbling, 
rummaged out of it the offending lantern. It 
was still burning, and he opened the slide and | 
examined the canoe and its contents. Then 
he uttered a low whistle. 

“‘What is it?’’ I said. 

‘*This canoe belongs to the worst game-hog 
in Nipissing—Tom Burns. I’ve had him fined 
twice already for killing deer out of season. 
No wonder he was scared when he turned 
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| to arrest him. 


in such a hurry, it’s something of a distinction 
to be the trainer and manager of the fastest road- 
rider in the county.’’ 


the light on us and saw me. 
He must have thought that I 
had followed him all the way 
up here expressly to catch 
him again. ‘hat fellow has | 
threatened to shoot me.’’ 

He meditated for some mo- | 
ments in silence. 

‘‘No, we won’t touch any 
of their things,’’ he said, 
finally, as if settling a mental 
problem. ‘‘ You might almost 
as well kill a man outright as 
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take away his canoe in this country. But 
we'll just —’’ He threw the lantern from 
him, and it splashed in the lake with a loud | 








hiss. ‘* Now let’s go back and finish our 
sleep.’’ 
We left the canoe as we found it. When we | 


returned to the spot the next morning there | 
were the marks of returning footsteps, and the 
canoe was gone. 

The matter gave us little further concern, 
and we went on up the lake, which lies close 
under the narrow Height of Land between the 
Ottawa and Hudson Bay basins. This barrier 
is crossed by a long portage. We left the laden 
canoe on the lake shore and set out to look over 
the road to the navigable stream on the other | 
side. | 

It was a bad road, that portage or ‘‘carry,’’ 
and we were gone two hours. Coming back 
toward the lake, we were startled by curious 
rattlings from the place where we had left our 
belongings. A smell of smoke was in the air, 
and we hurried forward with anxiety. | 

More numerous detonations greeted us as we 
burst out upon the shore. Our canoe and its 
contents were a mass of flames, and the reports 
we had heard were the explosions of the car- | 
tridges among the stores. We rushed forward, 
regardless of the explosives, and frantically 
splashed water over the canoe, but there was 
no putting out the fire. It was only by knock- | 
ing the remains of the canoe to pieces with | 
poles, and thus scattering the fire, that we were | 
able to get it under control. 

At first sight everything appeared to be| 
destroyed,—blankets, tents, provisions, ammu- 
nition,—all but our guns and the things we 
stoodin. I recollected Linscott’s remark, ‘‘ You | 
might as well kill a man as deprive him | 
of his canoe in this country,’’ and the very 
landscape seemed to wear a relentless aspect as 
I stared about in dismay. It did not occur to 
me to look for the causes of the fire; but 
Linseott was peering suspiciously about the | 
shore, and presently he called me to him. 

‘*Look at that!’’ he said. His face was set 
and very grim. 

There was a triangular mark in the mud, 
where a canoe had been run ashore near ours | 
and pushed off again, and round about it were 
the tracks of men’s feet. 

‘*Didn’t you see these same tracks around | 
Burns’s canoe this morning ?’’ demanded Lin- | 
scott, impatiently. ‘* I’d know them any- 
where. This is his gratitude to me for letting 
him go! Well, serves me right. My duty was 
But I tell you he shall pay for 
this if ever I get out of these woods!’’ 

The cowardly miscreant had left us literally 
stranded in the wilderness. The crime was 
unspeakably malicious. We were two hundred | 


™ . OUR CANOE AND ITS 
CONTENTS WERE A 
MASS OF FLAMES. 


out to traverse those forests except by canoe or 
snow-shoe. 

Investigation of the wreck showed that things 
were not quite so bad as we had at first feared. 
A little flour and a little pork had escaped with 
merely an external cooking. The iron pot 
was uninjured, and the tin cooking utensils 
seemed still serviceable. Although the ax- 
handle had burned out of the head, it would 
be easy to replace it. But all the ammunition 
was gone. We had only the few cartridges in 
our belts. 

Linscott thought that we should strike for 
the Hudson Bay Company’s post on Lake 
Abittibi, so we spent some hours in making up 
the stuff into two packs, fitting a new handle 
to the ax, and arranging various details of our 
tramp. Then we started. Linscott did not 
know the way, but thought that he could strike 
it with the compass. 

It did not take long to convince me that it 
would have been useless to have rescued more 
of our outfit, for after an hour 
of stumbling under my pack 
through that chaos of rock and 
thicket, my aching legs and 
shoulders forced me to sit down 
and rest. 

We did not cover more than 
six miles that day, and at night 
every muscle of my back and 
shoulders ached and burned so 
that I could hardly sleep. 

The next day I was almost 
unable to rise from stiffness, but 
there was no time for invalid- 
ism, as a full hundred and fifty 
miles of this sort of travelling 
lay immediately before us. So 
I shouldered my load and stag- 
gered grimly along behind the 
game-warden. 

That was a journey never to 
be forgotten. The dense under- 
growth and rugged ground often 
made ten miles a good day’s 
progress. There were rapid 
rivers to be forded, swamps 
and morasses to be crossed, 
and all under heavy packs and 
with very scanty rations. We 
had neither coffee nor tea— 
those prime requisites of the 
camper. 

But Linseott preserved the 
most unruffled good nature. He 
joked, laughed and sang almost 
incessantly, and in fact, seemed 
to regard the whole journey as a holiday trip. 
He afterward confessed to me that he did not 
really expect that we could get through alive, 
but he wanted to get as much fun out of the 
thing as possible. 

For four days more we struggled on, making 
about seventy-five miles—not half the distance. 
We were then following a small river that we 
believed to flow into Lake Abittibi—a deep, 
turbulent little river, broken at brief intervals 
with foaming rapids and cascades that would 
have made canoeing difficult. 

But at the head of one of these rapids we 
suddenly saw from afar what was unmistakably 
a ‘‘Peterborough’’ canoe drawn well up on the 
shore and apparently deserted, 

For a moment I stared as if I had seen a 
ghost, the thing seemed so incredible. Then 
we hastened toward it, full of thanksgiving. 
The little craft was partially loaded, and its 
battered sides looked somehow familiar to me; 
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| but there was no one in sight. 


Then Linscott suddenly cried out, ‘‘I ought 
to have recognized it at once! Don’t you know 
it? It’s Tom Burns’s canoe. They’re making 
a portage—and we’ ve got them!’’ 

It was even so. ‘There were a couple of rifles 
in the canoe, which we carefully removed, and 
then we got out of sight to await the return of 
the owners. 

In the course of twenty minutes or so a man 
appeared among the trees, coming up from the 
foot of the rapid. 

“That’s Burns!’’ muttered, my companion. 
“*Wonder where his partner is?’’ Then, step- 
ping out from his ambush, he shouted over his 
leveled barrels, ‘‘Tom Burns, throw up your 
hands !’’ 

The man put up his hands instantly, and 
stared in frightened bewilderment as he recog- 
nized Linscott. 

‘*Where’s the other man? There were two 
of you,’’ demanded the game-warden. 

‘*He got drownded in a rapid up the river,’’ 
said Burns, sullenly. ‘‘What you goin’ to do 
with me, John Linscott?’’ 

“Take you back to Mattawa and jail you,’’ 
replied the game-warden, grimly. ‘‘By any 
sort of right, you ought to be had up for at- 
tempted murder, but you’ll get it heavy enough, 
anyway, my friend.’’ 

Most of our troubles were over now, for 
Burns had plenty of provisions to last us all 
till we reached civilization again, and we made 
him do his share of the paddling and portaging 
all the way back to Mattawa. 

On our arrival Burns was promptly put into 
jail. I was, of course, called upon for evidence 
at the trial, and [ must confess that I was 
glad to see the fellow get a fine of fifty dollars 
and six months’ imprisonment. 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN MORLEY. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
meriea is rich in distinguished guests from 


England. Following close on the heels of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. James 
Bryce comes Mr. John Morley, statesman, man 
of letters, biographer of Gladstone. 
yaa from this country and teachers in the 

Filipino schools have commented on the 
fondness of the children for singing, and the 
quickness and accuracy with which they learn 
new songs. A returned traveller, who was in 
a Filipino school on Washington’s birthday, 
says he never heard the ‘‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’’ sung as those children sang it. 

he Manchester, England, Guardian re- 

marks that a general admiration of Ameri- 
eans is gradually driving the beard from the 
faces of Englishmen, because of the prevailing 
idea that men in the United States are univer- 
sally clean-shaven. ‘There is some confirmation 
of the Guardian’s assertion in the remarkable 
order of the Bank of England authorities for- 
bidding the clerks ‘‘to wear mustaches during 
business hours. ’’ 


hat is doubtless the largest meteorite ‘‘in 

captivity’? is now on exhibition in the 
Museum of Natural History in New York. It 
weighs about fifty tons. Commander Peary 
found it in the arctic regions and brought it 
south a few years ago. Until recently it was 
stored in the Brooklyn Navy- Yard. Since 
alighting on the earth after its wild career 
through the heavens it has become completely 
domesticated, and no guard is required nor is an 
iron cage needed to keep it from breaking loose. 


| goons education depends not only on the 
schools, but on the accessibility of books 
not in use in the schoolroom. The idea is 
old and to Americans it is a commonplace, but 
it deserves to be said again in the words which 
appear in the recent report of the trustees of 
the Boston Public Library: ‘‘ Nature sometimes 
bestows the rarest gifts upon children in the 
humblest homes, in even the lowest haunts of 
city life, and the Public Library should be a 
place where any such children may have 
developed those springs of genius which shall 
one day be the city’s greatest pride and honor.’’ 
t the meeting recently held in Leeds, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, a list of employments showed that 
among the women of the United Kingdom are 
auctioneers, architects, bailiffs, blacksmiths, 
brickmakers, butchers, chimney-sweeps, tailor- 
esses, railway porters, veterinary surgeons, and 
one dock laborer. The numbers of women in 
these several occupations vary greatly, of course. 
It is astunishing to read that there are more than 
three thousand brickmakers and nearly four 
thousand butchers. 


Bes and girls would hardly look to the 
National Conference on Charities and Cor- 
rection for championship of their rights to 
amusement, yet at its recent meeting in Port- 
land, Maine, the conference took steps to 
encourage by every means in its power the 
increase in the size and attractiveness of school 
grounds and the establishment of other suitable 
places for games and amusements. ‘The associa- 
tion also recorded its faith in the efficacy of most 
of the livelier and so-called ‘‘rougher’’ games as 
good outlets for youthful exuberance, and as 
furnishing a wholesome training in manly traits, 
as well as physical exercise. 


- September, 1900, a fourteen-year-old girl, 

the daughter of Russian-Jewish immigrants, 
entered the lowest grade of a Boston grammar- 
school. She had never been to school before, 
and knew less than a dozen words of English. 
In September, 1904, this girl was admitted, 
without conditions, to a Massachusetts woman’s 
college. In the four years intervening she had 
gone through the grammar grades and the 
Girls’ Latin School, for which the average 
girl, with kindergarten and primary training 
behind her, takes ten years. Happily, the 
young woman plans to. become a teacher. She 
should be able to show her pupils how to learn. 


Jewish rabbi, speaking at the Congress of 
Arts and Sciences at St. Louis, said, ‘* When 
God added man to His other creations, He made 
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only one, so that men of future generations 
might not say one to another, ‘My ancestors 
were better than yours.’’’ ‘The rabbi also said 
that his religion does not teach that in the 
beginning God made a Jew, nor does Chris- 
tianity teach that God created a Christian first ; 
he declared that no religion recognizes the dis- 


tinetions developed by profane history. He | part 


holds that the doctrine of human brotherhood 
is religious, and that its realization in life is 
impossible without the religious motive, the 
motive of obligation to a higher power than that 
of physical force. 


Li Chamber of Commerce at Colorado Springs 
is not composed of autograph-collectors ; its 
members are of sterner stuff. When three 
tourists painted their names and addresses on a 
rock in the Garden of the Gods, the chamber 
informed them that they had committed an 
offense punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
and that if they did not remove the disfigure- 
ment the district attorney would act at once. 
Thereupon the tourists journeyed back from 
Nebraska and scrubbed the rock. Of course 
the poor creatures meant no harm; but it isa 
childish sort of egotism that, in the presence of 
the Creator’s most wonderful works, impels a 
man to thrust upon the universe the informa- 
tion that one John Smith has passed that way. 
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MORNING SONG. 


One bird-note at dawn with the night silence o’er us, 
Begins all the morning’s munificent chorus. 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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REGULAR PERIODS IN POLITICS. 


he regularity with which election days 

come round in this country, as unvarying 

as the seasons or the phases of the moon, 
is a feature of no national government except 
that of the American republics. In most coun- 
tries a general election is held whenever the 
ministry is defeated in its legislative body on 
an important question. In Great Britain not 
more than seven years can elapse, even if the 
ministry suffers no such reverse, without an 
appeal to the country to test its continued con- 
fidence in the party in power. Such an appeal 
was taken by Lord Salisbury’s government in 
1900, during the Boer War. 

Minor elections in Great Britain are periodi- 
cal, like those of this country, as, for example, 
those of the county councils, and as were 
those of the lately abolished London School 
Board; but general elections may come at any 
season of the year, and at intervals of different 
lengths. The lifetime of the monarch also 
furnishes another historic unit of varying 
dimensions. 

Symmetry characterizes the entire electoral 
system of the United States. The President 
who will be inaugurated on March 4th next 
will take the oath of office at the same place, 
on the same day of the month, at the same hour 
of the day, that Thomas Jefferson was inaugu- 
rated for his second term one hundred years 
before; and a century hence—always barring 
Sunday—another man will presumably be like- 
wise awaiting the oath of the presidential office. 
Exactly twenty-five administrative terms will 
have intervened. 

Friends of the parliamentary plan maintain 
that their elections oceur whenever a great 
question which should go before the country 
becomes exactly ripe, whereas at arbitrarily 
established periods there may be no predominant 
issue actually pressing. Consequently undue 
importance may be given to minor issues. In 
practice, however, American parties accumulate 
their points of difference in readiness for the 
regularly recurring contest. 

Moreover, defeated partizans know just how 
long they have to wait for another chance, and 
that is a comfort which even their enemies 
would not deny them. 
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A CLEAN CAMPAIGN. 


n discussing the lack of vituperation and 
| slander in the presidential canvass, ‘‘Mr. 

Dooley’’ remarked to his friend ‘‘ Hennessey’’ 
a few weeks ago, ‘‘No, sir, I wudden’t advise 
anny man to retire fr’m th’ brick business on 
account iv th’ gin’ral appearance iv apathy. 
He’ll find a market f’r his ammynition before 
November. ’’ 

But the genial philosopher was mistaken. 
Not enough metaphorical bricks have been 
thrown to build a chimney for the coop in 
which the rooster of the defeated party will try 
to keep warm next month while the victor is 
crowing on the housetops. 

It has been an unusually clean canvass, not 
because the candidates for the presidency have 
been cleaner men than usually run for high 
office, but because the people have grown 
broadly tolerant enough to admit that a man 
who disagrees with them on matters of national 
policy is not necessarily a scoundrel. 

Possibly, too, the voters are coming to give 
more thought than formerly to the policy for 
which a candidate and his party stand. It is 
measures first, and men afterward. Of course 
men personify measures. It is easier to think 
of Lincoln as the embodiment of the sentiment 
that preserved the Union than to think of the 


Union sentiment with Lincoln as its exponent. 
No doubt many men voted for Lincoln and the 
Union, the man first and the measure second. 
So this year many men will vote for Roosevelt, 
the representative of one policy, or for Parker, 
the advocate of another; but more will vote 
their party ticket because it is the ticket of their 


y: 
Although it is interesting to search out the 
complicated reasons for the cleanness of the 
canvass, the important and commendable fact 
is that it has been clean. 
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SELF - RESPECT. 


Let rev’rence of thyself thy thoughts control, 
And guard the sacred temple of thy soul. 
Pythagoras. 
* © 


THE ART OF ‘“ MOTHERING.” 
| | “i your mother, Carrie?’’ asked a 


friend of a twelve-year-old city girl 
whose mother was a well-known worker 
in various organizations for social betterment. 

**T haven’t seen mother for ten days,’’ replied 
Carrie. ‘‘She isn’t up when I go to school, 
and she doesn’t come home till after I’m in 
bed at night; but I guess she’s all right.’’ 

Evidently there is something wrong in that 
household. Miss MeCracken, in her recent 
article on ‘*The Woman on the Farm,’’ puts 
her finger on the evil. She points out an 
important advantage which the country child 
has over the city child. Schools may not be so 
long or so good in the country, and opportunities 
for books and music and pictures may be few 
and far between. But mothers in the country 
are mothers indeed. 

“* You see,’’ says the little girl from the farm, 
‘‘I’ve seen my mother almost the whole time 
ever since I was born. I almost always could 
do everything that she did and go everywhere 
she went. It was so unusual when I couldn’t 
that Lalways heard afterward every word about 
what happened. Now my cousin—who lives 
in the city—doesn’t do that way with her 
mother. They couldn’t! Her mother goes to 
too many places and does too many things that 
—she says—aren’t for children, and it takes 
her so much time to do them that she wouldn’t 
have’ time to tell about them, even if her 
daughter wanted to hear, which she doesn’t 
much. ’’ 

There is the problem sharply stated. Its 
solution is not so easy; but it is certain that 
there is no public service which a woman can 
render so vitally important to the future of the 
race as just this very ‘‘mothering.’’ Only in 
the sort of love which penetrates the whole life 
of the family, and makes it sweet and sound 
and loyal, can be found the remedy for the 
social and domestic unrest which is more dan- 
gerous to our country than foreign fleets or 
political dissensions. F 
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A POOR MAN’S UNIVERSITY. 


o one who heard the elegant and scholarly 
N address in which Secretary Hay wel- 

comed the members of the International 
Peace Congress, or who read the oration in 
print, can have failed to notice how freely the 
speaker drew upon the Seriptures for illustration 
or warning or metaphor, or other telling effect. 
The nature of the Scriptural references was 
such as to make it plain to every cultivated 
hearer that the Secretary of State is a reader 
of the Bible and familiar with it. 

When Senator Hoar died the newspapers from 
one end of the country to the other commented 
on his broad and deep scholarship, yet there 
was no way in which that scholarship so fre- 
quently exhibited itself in his speeches as in 
the aptness and force with which he quoted 
Scripture. His great speech on the Philippine 
policy was a notable illustration. “ 

President Lincoln had the same gift, or 
acquirement, and used it in the same way; nor 
can one find many Americans who have been 
great in the highest sense of the word of whom 
the same could not be said, in a greater or less 
degree. 

Is it not rather strange that familiarity with 
the Scriptures always produces upon an audience 
the impression of learning, of cultivation? 
Does the fact not give young men something to 
consider? That impression is produced by 
reason of the fact that a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible is culture, is learning. Mr. Hay 
is in every sense a learned man, and so was 
Senator Hoar; and if to minds like, theirs, 
familiar with the best literature of the world, 
the precepts and imagery of the Bible are the 
first to come and the longest to linger, it is 
because they summarize and sublimate all 
knowledge and all experience. The Bible is 
|the poor man’s greatest university, for it is 
| absolutely free, and it fulfils the highest ideal 
| of education—character and knowledge together. 
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ANOTHER PEACE CONFERENCE. 


he announcement of the President’s pur- 

pose to invite the nations toa second peace 
conference at The Hague was received 

with varying emotions in Europe. There seemed 
to be a dread that the delegates might attempt to 
interfere in the war between Japan and Russia, 

















or that they might urge on the powers a policy 
of disarmament. The German foreign office 
intimated that it was opposed to the considera- 
tion of the question of disarmament or of matters 
affecting national honor or sovereignty. 

The questions to be considered will be agreed 
upon after communication with the foreign 
offices of all the powers, and the date of the 
conference will be fixed in the same way. It 
is likely, however, that the suggestions of the 
American government will be adopted regarding 
the preliminaries, if not in other matters. 

This government, by referring to The Hague 
court its dispute with Mexico over the ‘‘ Pious 
fund,’’ and the disagreement over the Venez- 
uelan claims, raised the tribunal to the dignity 
of an international court at a time when the 
powers of Europe were willing that it should 
lapse for want of use. It is fitting that we 
should lead in the movement to broaden its juris- 
diction. Arbitration is so reasonable and so 
wise that no power will willingly be charged 
with opposition to the principle by refusing to 
join in a new conference. 

When the first Hague Conference adjourned 
in 1899 it expressed the hope that another con- 
ference might be held to consider the questions 
which it left unsettled. These were the rights 
and duties of neutrals, the type and caliber of 
rifles and naval artillery, the revision of the 
Geneva convention, the inviolability of private 
property at sea and the bombardment of coast 
towns by a naval force. The delegates to the 
congress of the Interparliamentary Union,—a 
peace society containing representatives of the 
legislatures of sixteen countries,—which re- 
quested the President to call a second conference, 
hoped that the new one might consider these 
questions, and might also negotiate arbitration 
treaties between the various nations and discuss 
the advisability of creating a congress to meet 
at stated intervals for making international law. 
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Ney every one has heard of the Rockyford 
melon,—itis eaten in all parts of the country,— 
but few knowits history. That has recently been 
told by William E. Curtis in the Chicago Record- 
Herald, and is an instructive illustration of what 
enterprising men can do when they set out to 
make a market for their product. Rockyford is 
in southeastern Colorado, where the soil is well 
adapted to melon-raising. Seventeen years ago a 
farmer there, who had succeeded in raising an 
excellent crop, advertised that he would give 
away melons to all who called on a certain day. 
Less than a hundred called, but they got melons, 
and liked them. In response toa similar adver- 
tisement, five hundred called for melons the next 
year, and the neighboring farmers began to see 
the wisdom of this kind of advertising. This year 
twelve thousand persons visited Rockyford on 
September 6th, or melon day, and eighteen thou- 
sand melons were given away. Six extra trains 
were run to carry the people, some of whom 
travelled a hundred and twenty-five miles. Melon 
day has become so popular in that part of Colorado 
that the county fair is held in Rockyford in the 
week in which it occurs, and the money to pay 
the necessary expenses of the day is subscribed 
by the enterprising men of the town. 
| geome some one suggests that New York 

or Chicago or Philadelphia be separated from 
the state of which it is a part and be allowed to 
have a state government of its own. As it was 
about time that the suggestion should be renewed, 
some one has recently proposed that the State of 
Philadelphia be carved out of Pennsylvania. The 
plan is not taken seriously. Indeed, it is regarded 
with less concern than the proposal made in 1861 
by Fernando Wood, then mayor of New York, 
that that city secede from the Union and join the 
Southern Confederacy. Although there is little 
prospect for a State of Chicago or a State of Phila- 
delphia, there are many precedents for the divi- 
sion of states. Maine was originally a district of 
Massachusetts, and Vermont was part of New 
York. Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
West Virginia owe the greater part, if not all, of 
their area to Virginia, so Virginia might be called 
the mother of states as well as the mother of 
Presidents. Tennessee was cut off from North 
Carolina, and Alabama and Mississippi were 
carved out of Georgia. North and South Dakota 
entered the Union as separate states, although as 
a territory they were a single political unit. 

n years ago the explosive or “internal com- 

bustion” gas-engine was a small, noisy and 
usually ill-smelling affair. To-day there are many 
gas-engines of two thousand horse-power in oper- 
ation, several of three thousand horse-power 
building, and builders will take contracts to con- 
struct them of twice that size. In fact, the 
problem now is not to find the gas-engine, but to 
provide the supply of gas for running it. In the 
natural gas-fields a cheap and almost ideal fuel is 
athand. In some places the formerly wasted gas 
from blast furnaces is used to develop great 
power, and in others the engines are used in 
connection with illuminating gas-plants to run 
auxiliary electric lighting apparatus. The gas- 
engines are compact, do away with the need of 
boilers and firemen, avoid the leakage of power 
and heat common to steam-piping, and require no 
high-pressure part except the cylinder in which 
the explosion takes place. 


 perand the person nor the property of a foreign 
minister or of his servant is subject to the 
ordinary laws of the United States. If a minister 
fails to pay his rent he may not be haled into 
court and ordered to keep his contract. He may 
not be fined or imprisoned for any misconduct— 
not even for crime. The courts of this country 
have no jurisdiction over the representatives of 
foreign powers. Not every one is aware of this 
immunity, as the country discovered when 


























Massachusetts judge got himself into trouble last 
month by fining the third secretary of the British 
embassy for running an automobile too fast. The 
judge had to apologize and remit the fine because 
the secretary insisted on his rights under the 
law. Other representatives of foreign countries 
have been arrested in other parts of the country, 
but they have preferred to pay the fines inflicted 
rather than call attention to their disregard of 
local ordinances. Immunity from arrest has been 
granted in nearly all countries to representatives 
of other powers, on the theory that they never 
leave their own country. For instance, wherever 
the French ambassador stands, there is France, 
and only French laws can reach him. Conse- 
quently, when a French minister or attaché is 
guilty of a misdemeanor he must be tried in 
France under French laws if he insists on his 
rights. American representatives abroad enjoy 
like immunities. 
® © 


AN EVERY-DAY PROBLEM. 


rs. Bixby’s side of the case is set forth by that 
lady somewhat as follows, although she uses 
more words, and warmer: 

For her husband’s business welfare and her 
own social advancement it was necessary that she 
should make a good appearance at the first recep- 
tion given by the Grays, who are rich newcomers 
to the place. Mr. Bixby strained a point to pro- 
vide fifty dollars for a new gown. 

The order was given in ample season to the 
dressmaker, who promised that the gown should 
be ready for the reception. It did not come, and 
Mrs. Bixby, having “nothing fit to wear,” was 
denied her expected triumph and compelled to 
send her regrets. The dressmaker sent home the 
gown the morning after the reception, but Mrs. 
Bixby declined to receive it or pay for it. 

The dressmaker says she was rushed with work 
for that reception, and attended to her cash cus- 
tomers first. Mrs. Bixby does not pay her bills 
promptly, and since there are many of that kind, 
so many that the dressmaker was “behind” with 
her silk merchant, there was delay in obtaining 
the material for the Bixby gown. It was finally 
procured, however, the dress was cut out, and it 
would have been ready at the time appointed but 
for two mischances—the forewoman fell down- 
stairs and broke her arm, and the dressmaker 
herself was taken ill. 

Mrs. Bixby declares she is justified in refusing 
payment. The dressmaker insists that the mate- 
rial at least should be paid for, and points out 
that if Mrs. Bixby had given her something on 
account when the gown was ordered, the first 
delay in obtaining the silk would have been 
avoided, and that would have left a liberal margin 
of time, with the chances favoring the completion 
of the order. 

“The lady or the dressmaker,” as_ the circum- 
stances are set forth above, is an actual problem 
now engaging the attention of social circles in 
England. In vital interest it surpasses Mr. 
Stockton’s “lady or the tiger” problem; for con- 
troversies, essentially similar, between people 
who sell and people who buy are taking place con- 
tinually. 

Our cousins across the water, who are furiously 
arguing the case in the newspapers, have not 
requested an American opinion. But it will strike 
the unprejudiced observer at a distance that the 
aggrieved lady might have been saved a deal of 
unpleasantness if she had established a r@putation 
for paying her bills. 
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SUGAR COOKIES. 

t was half past five o’clock, and the bazaar was to 

open at seven; the parlors of the First Church 
were full of workers doing the hundred “last 
things.” Suddenly Mrs. Reynolds, who was in 
charge of the cake table, pounced upon a paper 
bag and held it out to her assistant with a tragic 
gesture. 

“There they are!” she exclaimed, despairingly. 
“I did hope that for once I was going to escape 
them, but no such good luck! I suppose I’ve got to 
make a place for them, but they’ll just spoil the 
table.” There were actually tears in her eyes— 
she was very tired. 

“It is too bad,” the other sympathized, “but not 
even Mrs. Becker’s cookies can spoil your lovely 
table. Besides, there’s one comfort—they taste 
better than they look.” 

“Oh, taste!” Mrs. Reynolds repeated, scornfully. 
“Maybe they would if anybody ever tasted them, 
but who buys sugar cookies? They'll just be left 
on my hands, as they were last time. I should 
think Mrs. Becker would have taken the hint and 
not brought them again.” She put the cookies in 
a plate as she spoke. They were not very well 
shaped, and a few of them were almost burned ; it 
was quite true that they did not add to the attract- 
iveness of the table. “I suppose I’ll have to buy 
them myself,” she thought, grudgingly. 

But she did not buy them herself. About the 
middle of the evening a tall young woman ap- 
peared at the table, and Mrs. Reynolds, with a 
flutter of excitement, recognized her as the rich 
Mrs. Ruthven. Mrs. Ruthven had just come to 
Eastport, and was said to be as charming as she 
was wealthy. 

“I don’t know just what I want,” she remarked, 
pleasantly, “unless — Are those sugar cookies?” 

“I’m afraid they’re burnt a little.’ Mrs. Rey- 
nolds apologized. “The—the one who brings 
them hasn’t very much to do with.” She was 
ashamed of the blundering words, but it seemed 
to her that she could not let those cookies go 
unexplamed. 

“I think I understand,” Mrs. Ruthven replied. 
“Is she here? I should like to speak with her a 
moment.” 

“She’s over there by the bag table,” Mrs. Rey- 
nolds answered. “The one in black.” She flushed 
a little as she said it; she had not realized before 
how wistful and solitary Mrs. Becker looked. 

The tall young woman swept across the room to 
the woman in black. 

“I hope you’ll forgive my presumption,” the 
cordial voice said, “but I’ve just bought some of 
your sugar cookies, and I wanted to tell you how 
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COMPANION. 





delighted I was to find them. They look exactly 
like those a dear old aunt used to make when I 
was a child. 1 do hope you’ll keep on making 
them all your life.” 

The woman in black looked up at her—a pathetic 
look it was, revealing the pain of countless slights 
and humiliations. 

“I guess you don’t know what you’ve given me,” 
she said. 
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THE STORY OF THE KOHINOOR. 


n a recent speech in London Lord Curzon of 

Kedleston, the Viceroy of India, referred to his 
predecessors in the government of that empire 
as men who “worked between an earth like iron 
and a sky like brass, laying the foundations of 
empire.” None worked more valiantly than the 
great pioneer of material and moral progress, the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, to whom is mainly due 
the unity of the Indian Empire. As governor- 
general Lord Dalhousie introduced the telegraph, 
built railways, constructed canals, reduced post- 
age, and organized departments of public instruc- 
tion. 


It is to Dalhousie that the English owe their 
possession of the great Kohinoor diamond, a jewel 
of famous history. In 1813 Runjeet-Singh, an Indian 
potentate, extorted it from a —_ cal refugee. 
After the second Sikh war in 1849 Lord Dalhousie 
confiscated it on account 4 the heavy debt owed 
to the East India Company by the Lahore state. 

Dalhousie’s latest biographer, Sir William Lee- 
Warner, — that the company imagined it was 
to become their pr operty. but the governor-general 
sent it to Queen Victoria. Those were adven- 
turous times, and it was only by great care that 
the jewel reached its destination. For weeks the 

overnor-general wore it on his person night and 


“The tassels of the armlet in which the diamond 
was set had been cut off to diminish its bulk, and 
Lady Dalhousie had enclosed the armlet with its 
jewel in a leather bag. This bag was sewed into 
a cashmere belt lined with chamois, which Lord 
Dalhousie wore constantly. 

Two dogs, Baron and endar, were chained to 
the governor-general’s bed, so ‘the safety of the 
ewel was insured while he slept. As an addi- 
ional precaution, no one save his wife and one 
near relative knew its whereabouts, and it was 
finally safely conveyed to Queen Victoria. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


Dm Jared and Uncle Benjamin made a sorry 
pair. True, there was blood on Uncle Ben- 
jamin’s forehead, and he looked white and faint. 
But Uncle Jared, who tried to support him, walked 
with a very pronounced limp, displayed only one 
coat tail where two should have been, and was 
rumpled and bedraggled generally in a way to 
suggest participation in a riot. 

“What’s happened to you two?” asked a towns- 

an 


“That pesky colt of Benjamin’s run away and 
throwed him just as I came along,” Uncle Jared 
—* “I’m giving him a li "along towards 
nome.” 

“Look as the ing you needed one 
pronounced the inquisitor. ‘“What’s 


penin’ to you?” 
Why, nothin’ to speak of— just 


“Who, me? 
been to town to see the big procession. Gotmore 
tromped on, but —” 


ourself,” 
een hap- 


or less hustled round an 
He stooped painfully to adjust a shoe which had 
been un ripeoe 2 open so that half of the upper flapped 
as he wi 

“Don’t see “much difference betwixt ye, judgin’ 
by L display o’ wreckage,” the neighbor per- 


“wThere’s consider’ble difference, I take it,” 
Uncle Jared answered, with conclusive dignity. 
“Benjamin’s met with a accident, but I’ve been 
pleasurin’.” 
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TIME FOR A NAP. 


B pews Jefferson has “in his time played many 
parts,” yet so closely is he identified with 
“Rip Van Winkle” that the public never lost 
sight of it when it had the privilege of seeing him. 
While he was playing in Missouri once he boarded 
a notoriously slow train for St. Joseph. 


He went into the socsing cone, but not to 
, as the train was due at St. Joseph la 
the’ Philadel It dawdled along, however, sa 
the Philadelphia Press, and fin ing that it’cou d 
hardly arrive before morning, he ordered his 
—_ made up. 
the porter finished his task Mr. Jefferson 
saff Thi is the worst road L oF travelled on. 
acy T I’m in for a full night o 
ed, I reckon you is, sah,” i eplied the porter. 
“Positively the slowest road! It'll be morning 
before we are there. Do you think you’ll get in 
before I’m awake?” 
“Slow road, sah! Bound to be plumb mo’nin’, 
sah. But one of the passengers, Sah, was tellin’ 


>in 


me yo ou’s the gen’leman what once went to 
—= slep’ as = and I reckon, sah, 
dat if you take one o’ dem naps we’ll be able to 


i you mighty close to St. Jo ’fore you wake, 
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CHALLENGING THE FIELD. 


Chinese woman of distinction, now in this 

country, was recently asked by a New York 
Tribune reporter to tell him what appeared to her 
to be the dominant American trait. 


“Hopefulness,” was the quick poety ; “a cheerful 
perseverance, an industrious optimism. 

“This trait certainly a, 2 
whom I met the other night at a dininer-pa 
the lady continued. “H J was a medical s 
and some one said to 

“ ‘Don’t you depen a ever building up a prac- 
tice in me cine? 

“ «Indeed, no,’ he answered. 

“<*But you will admit. that the profession is 
already pa ny a ok . 


sme 
arty,” 
dent, 


“Oh, ps it is,’ said the young man. And 
then, wit! C ‘be h, he added, ‘But I propose to 
graduate in medicine, just the same, and those 


who are already in the profession will have to 
take their chances.’ ” 
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THE IDEAL HAMLET. 


sthetic criticism has no weight with a cockney 

mentioned in the London Outlook. He liked 
the late Wilson Barrett in Shakespeare, and he 
knows why he liked him. 

“I don’t want anybody to tell me wot’s wot,” 
he recently observed a critic. “I’ve seen 
dozens of ’em in my work round the theater, but 
of all the hactors wot play Hamlet give me 
Barrett. ’E was always done ten minutes afore 
any of the others.” 
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SANGS TER 
eep unto deep, it calleth, 
The century’s dominant cry; 
Over the desert and over the plain, 
Over the peak and the mountain chain, 
Under the thrilling sky, 
The voice of mighty peoples, 
And the tocsin of war and wo, 
From East to West ’tis sounding, 
And a man must rise and go. 














He must leave the hearth of his mother, 
And fare to the Northern zone, 
Traverse the waste and dare the dearth, 
Know the moods of the desolate earth, 
Live in his tent, alone. 
For the century bids him hasten 
To find her hidden wealth, 
The lore she guards and the treasure 
She only yields by stealth. 
A man must fear no peril, 
He must ride like knight of old: 
To tourney and tilt, with a good right hand, 
That cleaves to the hilt for the love of the land, 
And here’s to the soldier bold! 
Who is pure of thought and action, 
Who is ready to serve his age, 
Who cares for the thing he doeth, 
And not for the soldier’s wage. 
Deep unto deep, it calleth, 
The century’s urgent cry. 
Splendid and strong is the century’s song, 
Valor and love to the battle throng, 
And it may not pass you by. 
From East to West ’tis sounding, 
The call for the brave and the true. 
O lads with pulses bounding, 
That cry is meant for you. 
Wherever the need is greatest, 
Wherever the ill is worst, 
Over the city’s thousands thick, 
Over the deserts of stone and brick, 
Over the lands accurst, 
The cry for help is pealing, 
Bitter with want and wo. 
O brother, if you hear it, 
A man must arise and go. 
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THE CHURCH IN BRIMSTONE GULCH. 


IX persons, or about one per cent. 
of the estimated population, heard 
the first sermon of the new minister 
in Brimstone Gulch. To speak 
more precisely, four heard the 
sermon; the other two, after a 
feeble effort to keep awake, gave 
up the struggle, and slept off a 
portion of the effects of the prece- 
ding night’s carouse. Not one of 
the six said a cheering word to 
the young man who had come 
from an Eastern divinity school 
to preach in this so-called God- 
forsaken place. 

The young minister was as 
thoroughly disheartened as a man could be. 
He had come out with high ideals. His courage 
had not shrunk from the hardships. The very 
name of Brimstone Gulch had attracted rather 
than repelled him. He had known that it 
was a wicked place; that his two predecessors 
had left, discouraged, and with no visible re- 
sults. But he did not expect a reception so 
lacking in everything that could encourage or 
inspire. As he walked from the shack where 
the service was held, past the row of wide-open 
saloons to his uninviting boarding-place, the 
only remarks he overheard about himself were 
a coarse pun on his name and a rude remark 
about his size and youth. 

The next day ‘‘Calico Dave’’ died. He wasa 
poor loafer, whose death was caused by drink. 
He died in bed, consequently, and not “‘ with 
his boots on,’’ as was customary in the Gulch. 
And partly because there was no strife about 
his death, and partly because no one in partic- 
ular was his friend, every saloon closed, and 
the entire Gulch participated in the funeral, 
which, by all accounts, began a new epoch in 
the history of the Gulch. 

Much did the young minister ponder his 
words. At last he decided on a course which 
he thought might drive him from the camp, 
or perhaps cause him to be shot on the spot. 
The danger, doubtless, was less than he imag- 
ined, but the situation had its perils. 

Standing before the coffin, the minister closed 
the Bible from which he had been reading, and 
said: 

**If these words that I have read are true, 
this man’s life is a warning. I cannot pretend 
that it is anything else. If I knew anything 
good to say of him, that is what I would gladly 
say. Unhappily, the little I know is not good, 
and that I do not wish to say. For who of us 
van judge him? Who of us knows the tempta- 
tions he had, or the wrongs he suffered? Only 
God can judge him. 

‘“*But I ask you to judge yourselves. You 
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COMPANION. 











know that many of you are living as this man 
lived, and preparing for a death like his, or a 
death by violence. I want to talk to you about 
the next funeral,—your own funeral, some one 
of you,—and to have you think solemnly about 
a 

Then he went on, forgetting all he had 
planned to say, but telling them how men ought 
to live and how they ought not. The indigna- 
tion on the faces of his congregation gradually 
gave place to admiration of his courage, and at 
last, in some cases, to real sorrow and to new 
purpose. When the funeral was over there 
were many opinions of the discourse, but only 
one as to the pluck of the young minister and 
the truth of his message. 

At last a company assembled in front of 
the Polka Dot Saloon agreed that the Gulch 
needed such talk, and that the minister ought 
to have some expression of their appreciation. 
They took a collection then and there; and 
when they came to present it to the minister, 
who thought they probably were coming to 
notify him to leave the camp, he took the 
money, and announced that it would be used 
as a nest-egg for a new church building. 

The Gulch took hold of the idea with enthu- 
siasm, and in two months the money was raised, 
and the new church was an assured fact. 

Brimstone Gulch has not yet achieved fame 
for its piety. There still are saloons and shoot- 
ing scrapes, and much else that is evil; but the 
chureh is an established institution there, and 
has wrought lasting good in many hardened 
lives. And when inhabitants of the Gulch are 
asked how such a place came to build so credit- 
able a house of worship, and to take such pride 
in its maintenance, they tell the story of the 
funeral of ‘‘Calico Dave’? and the ‘‘straight 
talk’’ of the brave young preacher. 
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STRUCK BY A METEOR. 


t is possible that some of the mysterious dis- 
| appearances of ships at sea are caused by 

falling meteors. The chance that such a mass 
may strike a vessel is no less possible than many 
other strange happenings of the ocean world. 
There is a meteoric stone in South America 
weighing thirty thousand pounds, and Yale Col- 
lege possesses a fragment which weighs seventeen 
hundred and forty pounds. Such a projectile is, 
of course, capable of sending the stoutest craft to 
the bottom. About twenty years ago a large 
meteor burst above a Dutch bark, and one por- 
tion, looking like a ball of fire, fell near the vessel 
and 1 a great ec tion of water and cross 
seas. The heat was intense for a moment. Allen 
Kelly, in the New York Evening Post, writes of a 
similar occurrence described by a witness in the 
person of an old Danish sailor. 


We were becalmed in the Pacific. The moon 
was shining clear, and as there was nothing to 
keep a lookout for, the men were drowsing under 
the bulwarks. I was leaning over the rail, looking 
at a brigantine that had drifted into the calm 
about three miles to the starboard. We had not 
spoken her and did not know who she was, but 
by her build I judged her to be an American. I 
do not. know of any other craft meeting the fate of 
that brigantine. do not say it never happened 
before or since, because bee things are always 
happening at sea, and some of the strangest never 
get to 


I had fallen into a dreamy doze when I was 
startled broad awake by a bright ew in the sky. 
———s up, I saw a great ball of fire rushing 
down through the air aslaift, making a rushing 
hissing noise as itcame. The light almost blinde 
me, and I could see nothing but the oor gleam on 
the water. It must have been travelling like a 
eannon-ball. In the glare I lost sight of the 
a. and then I heard a crashing sound, 
and the ball of fire disappeared, leaving every- 
aes black before my eyes. 

When I got my — back I could not see a trace 
of the brigantine. could hardly believe my own 
eyes, but in no direction was so much as a spar in 
—. A rising and falling of short waves showed 
where the shooting star had gone into the sea. 
That was just where the brigantine had been. 

The light and noise aroused the watch on deck. 
I sent a man aloft to see if he could make out 
anything of the vessel. Thinking some poor fellow 
might be floating where the Lp poe went down, 
I sent out a search-boat. All it brought back was 
a bit of scorched deck planking. 
only trace of the brigantine. 
her name or anything about her. 
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A POOR RECEIPT. 


“6 on’t talk to me about the receipts in that 
magazine,” said Mrs. Lane, with great 
energy. “Wasn't that the very magazine 

that advised me to put on that sody solution and 

leave the table-cloth out overnight to take off 
those yellow stains?” 

“I’m inclined to think it may have been,” said 
Mrs. Lane’s sister, with due meekness. “I sent 
you a number of them in the ee be remember.” 

“Well, and what happened ?” asked Mrs. Lane, 
with iene wrath. 

“Didn't the stains disappear?” asked her sister. 

“Disappear!” said Mrs. Lane, in a withering tone. 
“It was the table-cloth that disappeared. don’t 
know anything about the stains.’ 


® © 


UMBRELLA - BEARERS. 


akoe Bowono X, the “Nail of the Uni- 
p verse,” as he styles himself, dwells in 

Surakarta, on the island of Java. His 
“hardwareship” is the greatest of the native 
potentates on that unruly island, and is allowed 
by his Dutch conquerors to spend his enormous 
fortune in maintaining a court without an equal in 
ceremony and splendor. That is about all he can 
do, says a writer in the Century Magazine, for the 
wily Dutch also maintain a rival emperor to play 
against him, and refuse to allow Pakoe to leave 
his palace bounds without the consent of the resi- 
dent governor. 


Since state ceremonies are almost the only 
outlet for his energies, he has elaborated them to 





a point where they are bewildering to the novice. 


In nothing is this better illustrated than in the 
umbrella “ritual.” 

Surakarta is the paradise of umbrellas. They 
are carried proudly over the head of every official 
and nobleman, but must be shut at the approach 
of a person of higher rank. Inside the “kraton,”’ 
or royal enclosure,—a park of about a square 
mile round the palace buildings,—no umbrella 
may be carried open except that of the emperor 
himself. The umbrella is the crown, the wand of 
office, the outward sign of rank and distinction. 

There are umbrellas of gold outside and inside 
for the emperor; of gold outside only for the em- 
press; with a stripe of yellow satin for the 
emperor’s brothers; with a wider stripe of the 
same material for his half-brothers ; of white silk 
with a narrow gold stripe for his brothers’ sons, 
and so on almost to infinity. Every official, every 
military officer exhibits his rank in his umbrella, 
which is invariably held from behind by an attend- 
ant whenever he leaves his house, in sunshine or 


in cloudy weather. 

There is an official guide-book to the umbrella 
labyrinth of Surakarta which contains not less 
than three hundred various designs, in all ee. 
nable color and ornamentation. Every_rank_ is 
entitled to a differently Gongnee staff. In order 
to give due importance to all things belonging to 
officers of high rank, such as letters or betel-boxes 
or cuspidors — by attendants wherever their 
masters go), these articles are shaded by special 
umbrellas when their owner does not precede 


them. 

The “Nail of the Universe” is extremely afraid 
of poisoning, and so has his meals prepared at the 
Dutch residency. Every noon his f is borne 
through the streets to the palace, while an attend- 
ant holds over it a gold and yellow umbrella. 





hen emerald lights have left the lea, 
And flaming cinnabar may be 
But memory to the wood, 
I, the Chrysanthemum, arise, 
My petals opened to the skies, 
And each a gratitude. 


When russet leaves have strewn the ground 
And the first thoughts of snow surround 
The poplar and the fir, 
I lift the prayer of my perfume. 
The spirit of a year of bloom 
Made me its messenger. 


‘The souls of daisies, pansy hosts, 
And all the little garden ghosts, 
Flocking from everywhere, 
Have whispered me they know, they know, 
Although they seem to slumber so, 
The wisdom and the care. 


How suddenly the dark comes down! 
The early lamplight through the town 
To hearth and homestead calls. 
And I have crowned the festal board. 
I stayed awake to thank the Lord! 
And now the slumber falls. 


® © 
TRIALS OF INHERITANCE. 


hen Elnathan Peters died he left behind 
W him not only lands and investments toa 

comfortable amount, but five sons and 
four daughters to share these properties as they 
and the law might see fit—for Elnathan had never 
made a will. The wrangling that ensued supplied 
the town with topics of conversation for many a 
day. They were briefly set forth by one of the 
sons, who was asked by an interested friend how 
matters were coming on. 


“They aren’t coming on anyways,” said James 
Peters, disconsolately. ‘There’s John and Ezra 
fighting over the south lot and the ma’sh piece, 
and Sam and Ned measuring off the two wood- 
lots with a foot rule to see which is getting the 
most, and has got to pay over something to the 
other. They say they won’t trust any surveyor 
that ever was born. 

“And there’s Lucy come on from the West, and 
her husband with her. She’s madder’n hops to 
have the cranberry bog shunted off onto her, and 
he’s practising with a shotgun to be ready for the 
man that sold father the stock in that Feather- 
et Mattress Company and the Bull’s- Eye 

I 


ne. 

“And Mary Ann, she came up from New Jegey, 
and wrenched her foot a to get off the 
train and make connections with our branch. She 
says there’s a couple o’ hundred dollars’ damages 
that’s due her, seeing she incurred the wrench 
coming to help settle the estate. I don’t see but 
we’ve get to take it out of Jane’s money, as we’d 
eat er the only cash there was on account of 

er running expenses being so high and her hus- 
band so short o’ funds. 

“TI thought we could fix it all up by turning the 
—_— pew over to Jane and letting her rent out 
a seat or two, but you ought to have seen her rare 
up and set to on me when | suggested it. 

“And all this time Myra has sat by the stove 
and not spoke a word to any of us since she foun 
out we’d arranged to give her the duck farm over 
to Bytown, clear of all debts. It beats me what’s 
got into her. She’s a single woman, and she’s 
always said she liked birds. They’ve all satdown 
with her by turns and questioned her, but she 
won't say a word, so there we are. 

“What have I got? Well, now, I’ll tell you. I 
haven’t one namable thing so far, but they’ve 
offered me something. They’ve offered me the 
fifteen shares in as block down to Nashuy. 
It hasn’t yielded anything for five years, and they 
ooy it’s liable to be condemned. ad they’ve 
offered me the peach-orchard—a New Hampshire 
peach-orchard! : 

“T tell = there have been times during the 
last month when I believe you could have taken a 
vote, and there wouldn't have been one of the 
family that wouldn’t have owned to wishing father 
had never died!” 


* © 
RUSHLIGHTS. 


n these days of gas, electricity, cheap matches 
and kerosene, one can hardly realize the 
troubles and difficulties in the way of procuring 

and maintaining artificial light a hundred years 
ago. Until well into the fourth decade of the nine- 
teenth century, says Miss Jekyll in “Old Surrey,” 
many families could afford nothing better than 
the rushlights that they made at home. 

In the summer, when the common rushes of 

marshy ground were at their full growth, they 
were collected by women and children. The rush 


is of very simple structure, white pith inside and 
a tough green skin on the outside. The rushes 





were peeled, all but a narrow strip, which was 
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left to apeneeen the pith, and were hung up in 
bunches to Ny 

Fat of any kind was collected, though fat from 
salted meat was avoided, if possible. It was 
melted in boat-shaped grease-pans that stood on 
their three short legs in the hot ashes in front- 
of the fire. They were of cast iron, made on 
purpose. The bunches, each of about a dozen 
peeled rushes, were drawn through the grease 
and then put aside to dry. 

An old cottage friend told me all about it, and 
though winter was only just over, and the rushes 
barely grown, and she ninety years of age, yet 
when next I went to see her she had gone out 
= found some rushes to show me how it was 

one. 

“You pacts away the rind from the peth, leaving 
only alittle strip of rind. And when the rushes is 
dry you dips ’em through the grease, keeping ’em 
well under. And my mother she always laid hers 
to dry in a bit of hollow bark. Mutton fat’s the 
best; it dries hardest.” 

A rushlight fifteen inches long would burn 
about half an hour. The frequent shifting was 
the work of a child. It was a greasy job, not 
suited to the fingers of the mother at her needle- 
work. “Mend the light,’’ or “Mend the rush,”’ was 
the signal for the child to put up a new length. 
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JIMMIE’S TEACHER. 


immie O’Hara and his teacher did not love 
J each other. The teacher considered Jimmie 
a little wretch, and the boy did all he could to 
tease her. So,one morning, when Jimmie presented 
himself at school, tardy, dirty and defiant-looking, 
the teacher’s lips tightened and she mentally 
armed herself for a fray, says the Chicago News. 


“I suppose,” she said, “you worked so carefully 
at your toilet that you were unable to get here in 
time.” 

The children’ giggled, but the usually ready 
Jimmie answered not a word. The_ teacher, 
although she had a bit of a temper, had a warm 
heart as well. Half an hour after Jimmie had 
gone to his seat she noticed that his dingy shirt- 
en ae his hunched-up shoulders was shaken 

y sobs. 

“Why, Jimmie!” she said. ‘“What’s the matter? 
Are you sick? Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Gwan!” said Jimmie. “I ain’t sick.” He 
squirmed away from her friendly hand. ‘You let 
mealone! The dog-catcher got me dog, and that’s 
what made me late.” 

His head went down again. 
mured sympathizingly. 

“He was a dear little dog. 
Ginger,” said one small ve. ; 

“He was terrible smart,” said a boy. “Jimmie 
was always learning him tricks.” F 

“It’s too bad,” said the teacher. “Didn’t you 
have a license?’ 

“Where'd I get two dollars for a license?” asked 
Jimmie. ‘I carried him all the time in the street, 
but he wanted to play in the park, and I let him 
down and they got him—and they dragged him and 
they hurted him.” His voice trailed into a sob. 
“When I get big I’m going to kill every dog- 
catcher I see.” 

The teacher, after school, went to the pound 
and made an effort in behalf of Jimmie and his 
dog Ginger. But all she got was a demand for 
five dollars for the license and expenses. 

She turned to leave, but the prospect of seeing 
that disconsolate boy and the memory of an 
equally disconsolate yellow dog proved too potent. 
She heaved a sigh, and mentally pushed away the 
—— for which she had been longing. 
And although she had always detested a “woman 
with a dog,” she carried Ginger home in her arms. 
Since then she has had no more trouble with her 
bad boy. 


The children mur- 


His name was 
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THE GOOD OLD NOISES. 


he ear becomes so accustomed to the din of 
a. the city streets that it misses it in the hush 

of the country. A New York business man 
has had an experience of the quietude of rural 
life. For two long weeks he fought for sleep in a 
remote corner of Maine, where, tired out, he had 
fled for much-needed rest. What he did then he 
tells in the New York Sun. His experience is 
that of many men, with whom living in the city 
has become first a habit, then a disease. 


The quietness, the awful stillness of the night, 
actually nope me awake until I had to resort to 
opiates. I had heard of such a thing before, but I 
never had experienced it. Then I returned to 
the ~~ and was like a boy coming home. 

The first day I was at my desk I shoved up my 
window. The old familiar ery of “Hey-up!” from 
the teamsters sounded comforting. hen the 
clang of the trolley-cars broke in upon me, and | 
felt good. I heard the battle of the teamsters 
just below, that old ~ 5 for space and place that 
goes on the year round in the city. ; 

I looked out toward the crush at the crossing. 
I saw the push-cart man fighting to hold his own. 
He looked so natural! At the opposite corner | 
saw a pedler who has been there for years. | 
have bought my shoe-laces from him for so long 
that I should feel lonely if he were to go. 

When I started for home that first day on my 
return the same old policeman helped me across, 
ust as he had done these many years. I thanked 

im more sincerely than I ever had before. He 
didn’t know I had been away; he hadn’t missed 
me, but I had missed him. 

hen I went to bed that night I threw open my 
window and fell asleep to the noise and rattle of 
the elevated trains. I had returned to my own. 
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A FALSE ALARM. 


gentleman from Buffalo tells this story of 
A the conversation he had with a native of 

southern Florida whom he hired to row hii 
several miles down the Miami River. After many 
futile endeavors to interest the native and entra) 
him into expression of opinion, the Northerner 
brought up the subject of the supernatural. 


“Don’t believe in it,” said the native, decidedly. 
“though I will say I most did at one time. |! 
thought I was visited by spirits once. I was i 
my cabin one night, when I woke up and hear« 
—s a-slipping and a-sliding across the 
boards. listened and then I gave a yell. The 
noise still kept up kind of creepy and scary. ! 
knew it wasn’t any ordinary critter, so I says, ‘! 
don’t care whether you be a human or a spirit, do 
something so as I can know definite.’ I hated to 
have it so unsettled, but I was sorry I said any- 
thing. Jest as soon as I opened my mouth 
there came a rattling noise like bones cracking 
together.” am 

“You were scared. I suppose it was a cat,” said 
the Northerner. 

“I was seared,—most blue,—but it wa’n’t a eat. 
I began to believe in spirits! I had a heap of 
faith in ’em just then, and I let out a yell you 
could hear a mile. Then I jumped clean out ot 
bed and across the room.” 

“What Voor then? What was it?” 

“Why, I lit a match and found out I was seared 
and all nerved up for nothing, and I haven't 
believed in spirits since. I was terrible ashamed 


of myself when I found out what it was. The 
thing wa’n’t nothing but just a big, common, meat, 





sneaky rattlesnake.” 
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TWO SHIP-BUILDERS. 










THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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HOW WESTON SAVED HIS PENNIES. 


By May N. Clymer. 


ton had a great many ‘‘folks’’—two 

grandmas, one grandpa, aunts and 

uncles, and several big cousins. They 

made quite a large gathering when they were 

all together. Most of them lived near Weston’s 

home, so that quite by himself he could visit 
them. 

Of course they gave him pennies. He was 

such a bright, happy-looking little fellow, with 

his shining curls and blue eyes, that every one 


loved him, and few could resist saying, ‘‘Here’s | 


a penny for you, Weston,’’ when he made a 
little call. 

Right near his home, also, was a candy-shop, 
the dearest, old-fashioned candy-shop, with a 
cute little tinkling bell over the door, that rang 
when you opened it. And whenever the bell 
rang, out came the sweetest old lady from the 
little room in the rear, with such kind gray 
eyes, and bobbing curls each side of her face. 
Then she would wait with such an amount of 
patience while Weston decided what was best 
to select from the tempting candies. 

Sometimes he even went outside and looked 
at the contents of the window, thinking perhaps 
something more desirable might be there. 

No wonder that Weston and the pennies and 
the candy-shop were a daily happening. Mama 
grew worried, for too much candy is not good 
for children, although sometimes he did buy 
marbles or picture-cards or penny toys. 

But mama wanted to have her boy learn to 
save a little, and not give it all to the candy-shop 
lady, even if she was so nice. It was Weston 
himself who suggested to her a way to teach 
him to save a little. 

One morning he had been to see Grandma 
Drake, and she had given him a bright, new 
1904 penny. She showed him the date, and told 
him that all the pennies marked like that had 
been made during that year, but that all were 
not as bright as this one because the brightness 
soon wore off when they were used. 


Weston took it home to show mama, walking 


very quickly past the small candy-shop. <A 
sudden thought came to him as he told her 
about the 1904 date, and very decidedly he said, 
“‘l’m going to save all the 1904 pennies I get.’’ 

And mama smiled, for she, too, had had a 
sudden thought. 

The next day Aunt Belle gave Weston a 
penny. It was not brightly new, but—for 





bye looked eagerly—it was marked 1904. 


He was slightly disappointed, but marched 
| bravely past the candy-shop, and gave the penny 
| to mama to put with the other one. 
| The next day Grandma Wright gave him one 
|—alas! 1904 again. His feet lagged somewhat 
|as he went past the candy-shop that time, and 
| the kind face with the bobbing curls looked 
| out of the doorway a little sadly, Weston fancied, 
|as She saw him pass. He, too, felt badly,— 
three pennies, all 1904,—but he must keep his 
word and save them, every one. 

It was the same thing the next day, and the 
next, and sometimes twice a day 1904 pennies 
were given him by grandparents, aunties and 
cousins. 

Weston really began to feel as if he could not 
stand it much longer, although each time a 
penny went into the bank the jingle grew 
louder when mama shook it. And it was rather 
a pleasant thing to know that you had some 
money, even if it could not be spent. 

But one day the shop-window had a most 
tempting display of fresh candies, which Weston 
looked at longingly. Then he hurried off with 
eager feet to Grandma Drake’s, and finding her 
in the cool, dimly lighted sitting-room, he sat 
down quite close beside her and said, ‘‘Grandma, 
can you tell me how many pennies they make 
in a year?’’ 

And grandma, taking him in her arms and 
hugging him closely, said, ‘‘ Bless the boy! 
No, I don’t know that, but I do know that 
they made some 1903 pennies last year,’’ and 
she gave him one. 
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SARA AND HER “DOLLY.” 
By Etta E. Wheeler. 
isa very diminutive fox-terrier. She 


S) has a little brown spot on one ear, and 
another on the tip of her stubby tail, 
but the rest of her small body is pure white. 








| She is a very lively little dog, and wants to | 


play allday long. She has a small, hard rubber 
| ball that we call her ‘‘dolly.’’ Her favorite 
way of playing with it is to stand at the top 
of the stairs and have some one toss it up to 
her. She will catch it in her mouth, lay it down 
in front of her, then, with her little pointed 
nose, push it gently down, giving little series 











of “‘yaps’’ as it bounds over the stairs. | into the country, where they 


She then sits up and waves her little paws, 
begging you to toss it up again. 

When callers come in she immediately 
brings her dolly, drops it in front of them, 
sits up on her hind legs, and with a funny 
little bark, cocks her head on one side, 
saying plainly, in her dog language, 
** Please come and play dolly on the stairs 
with me.’’ 

She is delighted when children come, for 
she knows that they never get tired of 
playing with her. All the children love 
her. Their mamas acknowledged that she 
was cunning and amusing, but they used 
to think that she was a very useless mem- 
ber of our family. They have changed 
their minds, though, for one day she made 
herself famous by earning a nice little sum 
of money for them. 

The ladies were holding a fair, to raise 
money to send poor little boys and girls 








could 
the fresh, sweet air and green fields that were 


enjoy 
unknown to them in their crowded homes in 
the city. 

Some one thought it would be nice to have 
Sara assist. Sara thought so, too, I 
for all the afternoon she stood at her post on a 
platform, and rolled her dolly down a long plank. 
The children paid five cents for ten ‘‘tosses,’’ 
and enjoyed the fun as much as Sara did. In 
the evening their papas and mamas became 
interested, and the money-box in Sara’s corner 
was very full of pennies and nickels when the 
fair closed. 

Quite indifferent to the many remarks of 
admiration showered upon her when she was 
taken down from her platform, she took her 
dolly in her mouth and trotted home. That 
night she lay down to sleep with it between 
her paws as usual, a tired but very contented 
little doggy, for she had had a good long play 
at her favorite fun. 


guess, 
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By Sydney Dayre. 


here's a little bit of a fellow whose name you all know well, 
Who has a pitiful grievance of which | wish to tell. 

He makes but little pretension, is satisfied all the while 
To linger around the ends of things and finish them up in style. 
But plenty of boys and girls. he says, and folk much older, too, 
Seem often bent on slighting him in a way they shouldn't do. 
They're cuttin’ him off and shuttin’ him out and snubbin’ him, one by. one, 
Till he really can scarcely hear himself from morn to set of sun. 
Dressin’ and eatin’ and drinkin'—they're always keepin’ him down, 
While talkin’, too, and studyin’, too, or goin’ about the town. 
Now I want to put it before you, the boys and girls and all, 
If it isn't mean and unfair and hard to crowd against the wall 
And shove him out of his proper place—set him off on a shelf— 
A wee little modest fellow who can never help himself? 
And the worst of it all is coming, that when this wrong you do 
it is not only bad for him but very much worse for you. 
So now, young friends, with your dainty ways, who always wish to please, 
Don't let your tongues do careless work, but try and mind your g's. 
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WHEN GRANDMA WAS A LITTLE GIRL. 


By Edward Oldham. 


. 


- hen grandma was a little girl,’ 


she said, with look so wise, 


And with a thoughtful twinkle in her violet-blue eyes, 
“She used to wear long dresses, and long pantalets so queer, 
All starched till they could stand alone—'twas funny, O my dear. 
But that was a great long time, you Know, 


So long, long, long ago. 


“She used to sit as stiff in church, and still as any mouse 
(And grandma says they called the churches then ‘the Good Lord's House’). 
She couldn't see the minister, the pew-backs were so high; 
She couldn't go to sleep or gape, and didn’t dare to cry. 
But that was a great long time, you know, 


So long, long, long ago. 


“She couldn't run, and romp, and scream, and jump, like me—or 


you, 


Nor chatter at the table, as we always like to do. 

She made low courtesies, like this, and had such funny ways, 

For ‘children must be seen, not heard,’ they taught her in those days. 
But that was a great long time, you Know, 


So long, long, long ago. 


‘“*The grown folks were so horrid in that old time, don't you think, 
To treat a little grandma so she hardly dared to wink? 
So now we must be kind to her, and try all sorts of ways 
To make her happy, and forget those awtul still old days. 
For that was a great long time, you Know, 
So long, long, long ago." 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ELIMINATIONS. 


By eliminating every other letter of the follow- 
ing five-letter words change a plait into wicked ; 


tied into an unopened flower; vy - | into the | 
T 


capsule of a plant; to throw into a fruit; a shell- 
fish into a kitchen utensil; weak into competent ; 
to linger into endeavor; a bottle into a cleft; an 
intimate companion into shy; resembling meal 
into the name of a month; a bear into a kind of 
bread ; value into a dessert. 


2. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is a pest, my second a pest, 
My whole is a pest indeed ; ; 
Take now letters seven to form this word, 
And I know that you will succeed. 
Il. 
My second first struts up and down 
3efore the old barn door, : ; 
And some speckled hens are pecking third 
Inside, upon the floor. 
A striking contrast ry | present 
To my whole, from a foreign shore. 
Ill. 
My first’s an abbreviation for a state, 
My third’s an abbreviation used in trade; 
My second may see them both on any date, 
My whole in mills is constantly being made. 


3. ENIGMA. 
Among the Rockies I am found, 
In many schoolrooms, too, 
For if you add upon your slate 
Six, seventeen and fifty-eight 
You'll find me, it is true. 
Yet if you try with might and main 
You cannot make the answer plain. 


4. DIVIDED WORD. 
“IT cannot 123 456 the old-time gain,” 
The farmer moans, “‘when I 123456 grain!” 


| 





5. EXAMPLE IN ROMAN NUMERATION. 
Prefix one thousand to an aromatic plant and 
make an old English dancing game 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Feet, ferret; boom, bottom; fuel, funnel; 
tied, tinned; buy, buggy; seer, setter; stay, 
starry; bier, bigger; May, marry; bale, battle; 
tried, trilled; pale, paddle; ray, rally; bole, bot- 
tle; shied, shipped; wale, waffle; bey, berry; 
trees, tresses; flier, flipper; sale, saddle; while, 
whittle; quay, quarry; paid, pallid; wile, wiggle; 
bee, belle; day, dally; leer, letter; say, sally; 
rule, ruffle; dried, drilled; bear, beggar; his, 
hills; Tay, tally; beer, better; coon, cotton; boy, 
bonny ; tier, tiller; file, fizzle ; pay, parry; skied, 
skilled; gale, gabble; tale, tattle ; whey, wherry ; 
dale, daggle; steer, stepper; Nile, nibble; soy, 
sorry ; Sea, senna. 

2. Nigh, fly, high, sky, by, eye, spy, why, try, I, 

spry, sigh, shy 

3. F-iv-e. 

4. Hale, Yale, mail, rail, quail, pale, jail, bail, 

stale, nail, scale, snail, vale, kale, shale, hail, 

trail, sail, tale, ail, gale, fail, frail, sale. 

5. Fail, sure; use frail; rules if a; fuel, sir. A; 

fire, Saul; frail Sue; lures if a. 

6. Sin, you—sinew. 

. Ocean; a cone; once a; canoe; cane O. 

- Amsterdam—Damascus. Ningpo—Posen., | 
Jangka— Kabebe. Oporto— Tokushima. 
Colombo— Bologna. Palermo— Morocco. 
Dacca—Cabul. Quetta—Tabriz. 
Essen—Sendai. Riga—Galatz. 
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Ferrara—Ravenna. Samarang— Rangoon 
Geneva— Valencia. Tiflis—Lisbon, 
Hanover— Verona. Urga—Gaya 
Ispahan—Hankow. Vienna— Naples 
Jacobabad—Baden. Weimar— Marseilles 
Kasan—Sana. Xeres—Resina 
Lucca—Cadiz. Yedo—Oporto. 


Manila— Lahore. Zanzi bar—Barcelona 
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STAMPS FREE 20 varieties 3. Revenues, Cata- 
« logue value 27c., for the names 
Album, holds 3500—1000 hinges, 100 diff. stamps, all for 
5c. 40 Japan 25c.,30 Sweden 10c., 20 Russia l0c. Lists 
Free. Agents wanted. TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
Nelane tal.) Flat thin knife cuts loose a rfect cake. 
: 2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, lll., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


F, G. TIEMANN & CO, 
of two Collectors and 2c. postage. 5c. outfit, Imperial 
~Garmy FREE © AGENTS 





Large profits made ona small 
plot of ground. Room in your 
garden to row a valuable 
crop. Hardy in U. 5, and | 
Canada. Send four centsand 


et our booklet D. telling all about it. Address, 
MeDOW ELL GI NSE NG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo, 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder “beautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. 
Charges paid. For prompt atten- 
tion address Mr. Y.C., care of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.0. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 


Clegraply 


taught thoroughly. ae established 1874. En- 
dorsed by oilicials Railroads and W. U. Tel. Co, ' Positions secured, 
Entire cost, tuition (telegraphy re typewriting), board and 
room, 6 months’ couren, eee. Can | reduced, Home 
instruction also civen 


eK 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE ‘OF “TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind. 


LEARN 
TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Our pupils earn a salary from $25 to $100 
week when they have learned to write vertise- 
ments. Hundreds are doing so now. A beautiful 
prospectus giving full details. Sent free by writing to 
aes Qoerany: 

HH AVE., CHICAGO, 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


COMPANY 












SUITE 36, 


$F We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
aud cyt pe 

Y »0ard while attending schoo 

UE Dis0- page book telling about it—Free. 
—< Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Established 32 years. Janesville, Wis. 






















ILLUMINATING GAS AND A DOLLAR BILL 


Make a combination that will yield many 


dollars’ yearly profit. If you want to 
learn how to earn money write us. 
Central Lighting Co., 86 Warren St., New York, N. ¥. 


First Aid to - Injur 
E only in sealed bottles, AC wrapper. 


Pa RKER’S Arctic Socks 














RADE MARK) 
Healthful for tied Fences hy bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boc 
absorbs perspiration. Made oO 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 










or by mail, 25c pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J.H. Parker, Dept. A 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 











Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, 
*rofessional and Emblematic. 


100 Latest Style VISITING CARDS, post-paid, 50c. 


Samples FREE. We have cuts of trade-marks 
and emblems for all railroads, lodges and fraternal 
societies. Agents wanted. Card and Pass Cases. 

Wedding Tenttations and Announcements. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. E, St. Louis, Mo. 


STORK 


(TRADE-MARK) 


AS) PANTS. 
WATERPROOF. 


j Made of Stork Sheeting —rubberless 
. waterproof fabric —light as linen— 
easily washable—button on neatly 
over diaper — keep baby’s dresses dry 
and sweet. 50 cents per pair. 


Stork Catch-All Bib Keens baby’s 
drink from soiling dress or table-cloth. 
50 cents each. Send for booklet and 


samples of fabric. Goods at dry-goods 
stores, or by mail from us. 





















Leerent ce 
eS @@ ere. (S255 dos 


in all sizes by dealers | am political affairs, 





Hospital Sheeting Co., Dept.11-0, Roston, Mass. 











Trede-Mark, 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 





vourr 





Jeale 
my 4 as paste or WAT polishes, K-Ray is the 
ORICINAL Powdered Stove 
Polish. It gives a hs <4 brilliant lustre and Does 


Not Burn Off. Sample sent if you address Dept. J 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 75 Hudson St., New Yorn, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Russian Advance.—The war in the far 

East entered upon a new phase October 
2d, when General Kuropatkin issued a mani- 
festo proclaiming a general advance. On the 
4th the Russians assumed the aggressive. ‘They 
drove back the Japanese outposts, and on the 
6th they reoccupied the station at Shakhe, 15 
miles south of Mukden. ‘Two days later they 
broke through the Japanese right at Bentsia- 
putze. The Japanese fell back, and hurried 
reénforcements forward to strengthen threatened 
positions north of Liau-yang. ‘There was severe 
fighting south of Mukden, beginning October 
10th. The battle is still in progress when this 
record closes, October 14th. At the close of the 
fourth day the Russian center had been driven 
back, the Russian right had lost heavily in 
guns and men, and the Russian left had been 
beaten and was in full retreat. 

& 

General Election is to be held in Canada 

on November 3d. The principal issue is 
the proposed construction of a national trans- 
continental railway, the eastern section of 
which is to be built by the government and 
leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Company— 
the western section to be built by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Company, the bonds of which 
are to be guaranteed by the government. The 
Liberal party, which is in power, supports 
this policy ; the Conservatives assail it on the 
ground that it involves too heavy a liability. 

——An election is to be held in Newfoundland, 
October 31st. 


& 


enator Hoar’s Successor.— Ex-Gov- 
ernor Winthrop Murray Crane, Republican, 
was appointed by Governor Bates, October 12th, 
to succeed the late Senator Hoar until the 
Massachusetts Legislature shall elect a Senator 
for the unexpired term. 
Mr. Crane is a manufac- 
| turer and is 51 years old. 
He was Governor of Mas- 
|| sachusetts from 1900 to 
1902 inclusive. 


New Postmaster- 
General.—The Pres- 
ident has appointed Mr. 
Robert John Wynne, who 
= —— has been first assistant 
¢ | postmaster-general since 1902, to be Postmaster- 
General in place of the late Mr. Payne. 
a 
he International Peace Conference, 
in session at Boston, October 3d to October 
8th, adopted resolutions in favor of arbitration 
for the settlement of international disputes, and 
urging the emperors of Russia and Japan, 
through direct negotiation or a resort to media- 
tion, to bring to an end the present war. 
& 
ecent Deaths.—Hon. Henry C. Payne 
of Wisconsin, Postmaster-General of the 





W. M. CRANE. 





United States since January, 1902, died October 
He had tad been active 


4th, aged 60 years. 





bat = 


& 
4 


had held no national office 
until his appointment to 
the Cabinet. He had un- | 
usual executive ability and | 
attractive personal quali- | 
ties. ——Sir William Ver- | 


non Hareourt, the distin- 
guished English Liberal | 
leader, died suddenly | 
October ist. He was nearly 

77 years old, and had | etn | 





been in Parliament for 36 
years. He was a most keen and powerful 
> a and twice held the office of Chancellor 
= ) of the Exchequer. — 
Frédéric Auguste Bar- 
tholdi, who was best | 
known as the sculptor of 
the colossal statue in New 
York harbor of ‘‘ Liberty 
Enlightening the World,’’ 
which the French nation 
presented to the United 
States, died October 4th. 
——Henry Brewer Metcalf 
of Rhode Island, Prohibi- 
<= ————— tion candidate for governor | 
of that state, and Prohibition candidate for V ice- 
President in 1900, died October 8th, aged 75. 
attle-Ships launched.—The battle-ship 
Connecticut was launched at the Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard September 26th, the battle-ship 
Nebraska at Seattle, October 7th, and the 
Georgia, a sister ship to the Nebraska, at | 
Bath, October 11th. The Connecticut is a| 
sister ship to the Louisiana, recently launched | 
at Newport News. She will have a maximum 
displacement of 16,000 tons, an indicated horse- 
power of 16,500, and a speed of 18 knots an 
hour. The two ships are of a new type, and 
are regarded as the most powerful war-ships 
in the world. The Nebraska and the Georgia 
have each a displacement of 15,000 tons, an 
indicated iad of 19,000, and a speed of 
19 knots. 








| Sin W. V. Harcourt. 
















Each sub- 
scriber who will isk for 50% approvals will 
A pocket Ss, an illus- 
trated stamp catalogue, a book “About *¥ and 100 
mixed foreign stamps, ine juding, Cc oo ‘Ch a, Japan 
and Russia. Mekeel Stamp Co Mo, 


M Collector’s Journal, 6 issues 5c. 


receive all the following free: 


ellston Sta., St. Louis, 


Se nd for this 


- Print your own cards, circulars, &c. 
Brose $5.” Small newspaper press $18. 

Print for others, big profits. 
Typesetting easy, printed ‘rules sent. 


a ng ee bans 00 tlekann, Coen eure, 
MAP OF THE WORLD 


A beautiful map, valuable for refer- 
25 cents. ence, printed on heavy paper, 42 x64 
inches, mounted on rollers, edges bound in cloth, 
showing our new island possessions, the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway, Pacitic Ocean cables, railway lines and 
other features of Japan, Cl — Manchuria, Korea 
and the Far East. Sent on rece of 25c. in stampa 
by W. B. KNISKERN, T. M., Thiceee, Iilinois. 
CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Rice & HuTcHins 

































Gasoline Lamps & Systems 


Brightor than’gas or electricity, and costs 
less than kerosene. Nosmoke, no dirt, no 
smell. Save money*and have better light by 
writing now for our special introductory offer. 
Any of our lamps sent on trial, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Our agents make 

$200 to $300 a month. Write today for 

catalog, prices and special offer, 










CLASS PINS OR BADCES 


For any College, Schoof, Class 
Ciub, Society or Lodge, 
mgs from Factory to Wearer. 

We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins. Buttons or Med- 
alsof a Seeeeeene Either of the two 
stylesillustratedin 
perio ages an aye figures if ‘not 
more 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c « 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 

Free— Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 


of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Buttons and Rivbon” Ba adges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 2Ic, S. Av-, Rochester, N.Y. 











BUILD WELL, MY BOY. 


The carefully built body of youth yields good 
health and daily comfort all through life. 

There is no “‘good time’’ on earth that equals 
the “good time” every day. 

Just to breathe sweet air, feel the pulses thrill, 
step with a swing and spring hard to hold in leash, 
and know yourself to be possessed of the greatest 
gift of the gods—HEALTH. 

But one can give it all up by a very little daily 
drugging on coffee which attacks stomach, nerves, 
heart and other organs, first stimulating, then de- 
pressing, then setting up chronic disease. That’s 
the indictment. Examine any old coffee-drinker 
and see if you can find ONE entirely free from 
disease. 

The POSTUM FOOD COFFEE supplies actual 
food elements in a liquid form, rebuilding the body 
and nervous system, at the same time furnishes 
a delicious beverage, much like in color and flavor 
to the milder grades of Old Government Java. 

POSTUM 

“There’s a reason.” 

Get the famous little book, 
Wellville,” in each package. 


“The Road to 





One-Third 
olte 
Standard 
of the 
World. 


A delicious beautifier, 
preserver and cleanser 
of the teeth; makes the 
breath sweet and the gums 
less tender. 

The metal box is a handy pac kage for 
toilet table and travelling ; no powder to litter, 
no liquid to spill or stain. 

25 cents, at all druggists. 


C. H. STRONG @ CO., Props., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Winter Suits 
$10 to *35. 


Made expressly to your own measure- 
ments—wWe carry nothing ready-made. 








any way to your own 
requirements ? 


Why not have your 
suit made to order for 
the same — or 
| for a read: 4 

a y- 
made one? 
means of our 
Catalogue, illus- 
tratin 120 exclu- 
sive New Yor 
styles, we enable 
you to design your 
Own costume, 
while from our 
enormous stock of 


ples of which we 
send you free) the 
latest guaranteed 
fabric scan be se- 


What chance do 
you run of losing 
one . = we 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU. 

Our simple meas- 
urement diagram, 
in connection with 
our exclusive sys- 
tem of cutting and 
making, peaueee a 
perfect 


Tailored Suits . . - $10 to $35 
New “Lohengrin” Suits - $15 to $35 
Skirts pf exclusive design . $ 4 to $15 
Winter Jackets ; . $10 to $25 
Long Coats, “Tourist Models,” $12 to $25 
Rain Coats . . . . $12 to $25 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES ON YOUR GARMENT 
TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if LF ng desire, aid you in selecting styles 
and materi 

FREE — Our New Winter Catalogue and 
a fine assortment of samples sent free to any 
part of the United States. Say whether you wis! 
samples for a suit, skirt or cook. \ = colors pre- 
ferred. Ask for Catalogue No. 4 


National Cloak & Suit ‘Guneiee. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1888. 

















WE SAVE YOU 


All Dealers’ Profit 


From 85 to 830 on every stove o: e you buy 
direct from our factory. Will “on Tnvectignte 
our offer on 


Kalamazoo 


We ship direct 
to you from 
our own fac- 
tory, treight 
prepaid, on 


and save a 
from 25% 


a 
You can’t find 
abetter atany 
price; if not 
perfectly satis- 
factory return 
it at our ex- 
ones. We can 
o this better 
because we are 
the only stove 
manufacturers 
in the world 
who areselling 
their entire 
product direct 
from the fac- 
tory to the user. We save you all jobbers’, deal- 
ers’ and middlemen’s profits—therefore, do not 
be influenced by dealers’ prejudice; investigate 
for yourself. ve a most extraordinary 
bargain price on our Oak Stove—tlie price will 
surely astonish you—don’t buy until you iearn 
allabout the Kalamazoo Oak. 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE 
and compare our prices and quality with those 
of local dealers. That will tell the story. The 
catalogue is the most complete ever issued by 
any manufacturer selling direct to the user. 
Describes our full line. ineluding, 
KALAMAZOO STEEL RANCES. 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO OAK HEATERS at special 
factory prices. 
A HICH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK 
STOVES for wood or wood and coal. 
ANEW CAST RANCE for hard coal ex- 
clusively, made especially for the east- 
ernand city trade—a great money saver, 
ANEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
Re merges nape nickled—the equa! of any 
high —_ ie parlor stove in whe world—a 
great bargain. 
KALAMAZOO HOT BLAST STOVE for 
soft coal. 
A NEW CAST qersane panne 
STOVE for wood. ETC. ETC 


Don’t fail to acquaint mensieie wie the many 
good qualities and superior advantages of our 
Grand Range. Made exclusively for hard coal 
or wood—it’s the kind the New Engiand, New 
York and Penn. housewives use—the price will 
surprise you because of its reasonableness. 
Highest grade potest blue polished steel plates used in 
all Kalamazoo Steel Ranges at nv additional cost. All 
Kalamazoos blacked and a ready for use. Any- 
one can setthemup. REMEMBER we are real manu- 
facturers—not simply dealers; we guarantee our pro- 
duct under a 820,000 bank bond; we pay the freight; 
if you are not perfectly satisfied we don't want you to 
keep the purchase; we give you a 360 day approval 
test. The Kalamazoo is not excelled by any stove or 
range in the world, and we certainly do save you 
‘money. Send for free-catalogue No. 263; read 
our offer; compare our prices and then let us ship you 
a Kalamazoo. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, or 
any Commercial Agency. 
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GRAND 











VernicheC 


RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 


Formerty THE FRED MACEY CO., Zid. 





The Bookcase for the Home 


The Macey Sectional Bookcase 
is mechanically correct and artistic- 
ally perfect. 


Made in Sections and Half-Sections 
in a variety of woods and finishes, 
with beautiful leaded or other deco- 
rated glass effects to suit every place 
and purse. 


No other make or kind of Bookcase 
equals the Macey in richness of ap- 
pearance and the ease with which it 
can be arranged to accord with the 
style and tone of any apartment. 


Can be increased to accommodate 
a growing library and rearranged, 
preserving an effect which con- 
forms with the style of furnishing. 





You take no risk whatever 


























when you buy a genuine Macey 
Bookcase. We ship‘‘On Approval,’’ 
freight paid and satisfaction guayan- 


teed. 
Illustrated Catalogue 
1304 on request. 





RETAIL STORES: 





New York 343 Broadway 
Boston 178 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA 14 North 13th Street 
CuIcaco . 152 Wabash Avenue 


















EDISON 


GOLD MOULDED 


PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS 


oc. each 


Alone in Unmatched 
Perfection 


The Perfection of these records 
is beyond belief till you hear them. 

The scratching sounds and nasal 
quality of tone are not simply 
reduced—they are absolutely elim- 
inated, leaving a rich purity, a 
natural quality, a resonant volume 


that was long considered impos- 
sible, and is not approached by 
old styles or imitations. 

Dealers everywhere will tell you 
that this is true and prove it on 
the spot, but if there is no dealer 
near you write to us for catalogue. 


The Edison Phonograph fills every 
emergency when entertaining friends 
and supplies every musical need of the 
family —for dancing, for quiet even- 
ings at home, or for educating the 
children. Thousands of Records to 
choose from and 25 new ones each 
month. Get the catalogues. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


1.0.8. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograph 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 





Reduced Rates on Household Goods 





to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write | 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 








ugar-Gloss on Butter.—A_ singular 

method of protecting rolls of butter from 
deterioration due to outside influences is prac- 
tised in Germany. It consists simply in coat- 
ing the butter with a glaze of melted sugar laid 
on with a soft brush. The surface of the butter 
is slightly melted and a protective varnish is 
formed. The process has recently been em- 
ployed on a large scale in England. 

uperheated Steam on Locomotives. 

One of the results attained by the experi- 
ments made by the Prussian government on 
railroad mechanisms is a demonstration of the 
fact that superheated steam can be used with 
locomotives as well as with stationary engines. 
Locomotives equipped with German super- 
heaters are exhibited at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, and some railroad men think that the use 
of superheated steam in locomotives may become 
general. The gain in efficiency is as great as 
with stationary engines. 

& 
merican Mineral Riches.—The latest 
report to the British Home Office on the 

mineral production of the world shows that 
the United States stands second to the British 
empire in the production of gold, but far ahead 
in the production of silver, copper and lead. 
In copper our superiority is the greatest, more 
than one-half of the world’s entire supply 
coming from mines in the United States. This 
country also stands first in the amount of coal 
produced, and Great Britain is second in the 
list. The British coal, however, is sold for a 
considerably larger aggregate price. In the 
production of zine Germany stands first and 
the United States second. 


& 


he New Potato.— Additional particulars 

about the new species of white potato, 
which is now cultivated in France from plants 
found in Uruguay, indicate that its importance 
as a substitute for the Irish potato has not been 
exaggerated. Originally a very bitter tuber, 
the new vegetable becomes, after three or four 
years of cultivation, an admirable food product. 
Its yield is enormous, and it is exempt from 
the maladies that attack the ordinary potato. 
It grows best in moist soil, its native habitat 
being the marshy shores of the River Mercedes 
in Uruguay. Its flowers have a jasmine-like 
odor, and a delicate perfume has already been 
extracted from them. After one planting the 
plant perpetuates itself from the broken roots 


left in the soil. - 
> 


— as Indicators.—In the investi- 
gation of the currents round the coast of 
Newfoundland it has been observed that there 
is at times a wide difference in the direction of 
the drift of icebergs and that of the flat or pan 
ice, which, having no great depth, is governed 
in its motions by the surface currents and the | 
winds, whereas the icebergs, the larger part of 
which is submerged to a great depth, follow 
only the movement of the ocean water as a 
whole, and are uninfluenced by the winds: In 





consequence, a huge berg may often be seen 
majestically maintaining its slow advance in 
opposition to the wind and across the general 
motion of the fields of flat ice surrounding it. | 
The sealers often take advantage of this fact | 
by mooring their vessels to an iceberg in order | 
| to prevent a drift to leeward. 





usic-Charmed Water.—Interesting ex- | 

periments showing the influence of a 
tuning-fork on jets of water have recently been 
made at the Royal College of Science in Dublin. 
A jet of falling water consists ordinarily of 
two parts—a clear column and a troubled 
portion. When the troubled part is photo- 
graphed, with the aid of the electric spark, it 
is seen to be composed of a succession of drops 
| following one another too rapidly to be sepa- 
| rately perceived by the eye. These drops are 
irregular in size, shape and distance from one 
janother. But if a vibrating tuning-fork is 
| placed in contact with the stand from which 
he jet starts, the drops fall into order with 


beautiful precision, a drop being cast off with |: 


each vibration. Many remarkable effects can 
thus be produced. A continuous jet may be 
thrown into a form like that of a vibrating 
string. i. 


urious Turkish Foods.—Three singular 

preparations of grape juice are known in 
Turkey, and our consul at Harput thinks they 
might all be made and liked in this country. 
Basduk consists of sheets resembling leather, 
made by evaporating grape juice to the consist- 
ency of molasses, then mixing flour with it 
and drying it on cotton cloth in the sunshine. 
Kessme is in cakes half an inch thick. It is 
made by using coarse wheat grits instead of 
flour to mix with the grape molasses, and is 
dried on metal plates. Sujuk, a still more 
savory preparation, is made by stringing walnut 
meats on twine, and then immersing the strings 
thus formed in the mixture of flour and grape 
juice. When coated about a quarter of an inch 
+ thick the strings are hung up to dry. 











‘ HaroKnoces SHoes Z 
150 For Boys. y) 


WEAR BETTER. 





send price with size and 25 
cents yo ty — pie kae ke at bees oe mail 


” RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 














APSLEY ADJUSTABLE 


LATEST STYLE RUBBER 


\PRICE womens Soe 


iF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 

WE WILL SEND THEM ON 

RECEIPT OF PRICE AND 

10¢ EXTRAFOR POSTAGE 
STATE SIZE ano WIDTH 
OF SHOE WORN 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


APSLEY RUBBER CO. 
183 Essex St. Boston Mass 











Business Men 


Who have to be much out-of- 


proof, cold proof 


Sprague 


Price $2.50. 


of price 
measures and color desired. 


Orange, Mass. 


doors appreciate the wind 


Russian Vest. 
Takes the place of an overcoat. 
Slate corduroy and black or 
ray heavy cheviot, inter- 
ined with textile buckskin. 


If not on sale by your-dealer 
willsend po. »st-paid on receipt 
Give chest and waist 


Fred’k H. Sprague Co., 











Electricity 





| 


























ONCE old-fashio mt “i “tallow dip” candles 
were the “latest — * in lights. 
NOW people pref e 
ectric Lights. 
ONCE old-fashioned “lumpy” starch was 
the only kind to be obtained. 
NOW Electric Lustre Starch 


enables an inexperienced woman or child to ob 
tain the finest results in laundry work. Electric 
Lustre Starch is the Best for all 
kinds of starching. It is the only 
starch which should ever be used 
for laces, linens and fine fabrics. 


Always sold in Blue Package, 10 cents. 
For Sale by all Grocers. 
Write us for Jree sample 
ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 











Sour Stomach, 


The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson St., 


sonmen se: 
The New Card Game— 


“The Effervescent” 


Relief for 


yy Indiges- 
lion, 


Heartburn, 
Fermentation, Water Brash. 


Contains no irritant or dangerous drugs. 
“Cannot harm—can't help but help.” 
Sold on its merits for 60 years. 
Druggists everywhere, 50c. & ®1, or by mail from 
New York. 














is your 
Opportunity 





A game of real worth—a 
very fascinating: lots of 


— 


postpaid from the publishers, 


DOAN & COMPANY, 


ungand old. Any rumber of persons can play. 
asting game; the mere you play the better you will 
like it. Price 60c, Gilt edge 75. At your dealer or 


208 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl, 








Everybody Likes It 
novelty. asy to learn, 
fun and enjoyment for 








There is no profession open to the average 
young man that has a greater assured future 
than Electricity. It is uncrowded and pays 
very high salaries. We can qualify you for a 
position as Electrician, Electric Railway, Elec- 


tric Lighting or Dynamo Station Superintend- 


ent, Wireman, etc. Write for free Electrical 
Booklet, stating which position or positions in- 








WARNER'S 


terest you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
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NSTEAD OF WASTING YOUR 
TIME, CLOTHES AND HEALTH 
OVER A STEAMY, SLOPPY, 

WASHTUB, RUBBING AWAY WITH 
SOAP, WHY DON’T YOU 


USE PEARLINE? 


In the time you save, READ, WRITE, 
SEW, PLAY, VISIT, REST. Do some- 
thing pleasant and profitable. Soap's slow, 
back-breaking, clothes-rubbed-to= pieces, way 


of washing 1s a thing of the past. You'll 
wonder that you stood it so long when you 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 










although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 


and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

e is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HEADACHE. 


N a previous article a warning was 
uttered against the danger of a 
resort to “headache powders” 
and other powerful drugs for the 

relief of headache. It was shown 
that the remedy eventually would 
prove worse than the disease, and 
that the wisest course for a sufferer from periodi- 
cal attacks of pain in the head was to search for 
the cause of the trouble and remove it, or, if that 
was not possible, to use such palliative measures 
as would soften the pain and perhaps shorten the 
attack, even if they could not cure. 

There is another unfortunately large class of 
sufferers for whom this warning comes too late. 
The headaches have existed for so many years 
that they have become inveterate and recur again 
and again, until seemingly the only possible miti- 
gation of the suffering is in drugs. The head- 
ache “habit” is fully established, and the drug 
habit has followed as an almost necessary conse- 
quenee. The problem is now the cure of the 
drug habit, which must be attacked by the 
removal of the cause—the headache habit. 

Severe periodical headaches, of the kind which 
almost force the sufferer to drugs, are almost 
always either ocular or gouty. They can be pre- 
vented only by the accurate fitting of glasses or the 
remedying of other eye defects, or by overcoming 
the gouty condition. Neither of these tasks is 
easy, even to the most skilful of physicians, after 
the headaches have persisted so long that a 
“habit” of the system has been formed, yet per- 
sistence in treatment will always bring an amelio- 
ration, and sometimes a cure. 

The sufferer from gouty or uric-acid headache 
has usually for the time being the choice of three 
evils—to endure the pain, to take some more or 
less poisonous drug, with its evil consequences 
on the heart and in the establishment of a habit, 
or to take acids with the design of transferring 
the pain from the head to the joints. Permanent 
relief can be got only, in general, from dieting— 
either alone or combined with appropriate treat- 
ment at some mineral spring. 

Such a grave condition should of course be 
treated by the trained physician, and it is possible 
here to indicate only the general outline of dietary 
called for. Itis the rigid exclusion for a time, at 
least, of all meat, fish, poultry, eggs, tea and 
coffee, as well as peas and beans. One need not 
fear starvation even under this radical regimen, 
for there remains a choice of milk, cheese, bread 
and butter, fruits, nuts, potatoes and nearly all 
the vegetables. 
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AN APPEAL TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


he principal of one of the public schools of 

Chicago has long been a favorite with his 
pupils because of the whole-hearted manner in 
which he enters into their school life. Debates, 
junior city councils, clubs of many kinds bring 
them into intimate relations with him and add 
interest to their studies. During the early days 
of the war between Russia and Japan it was 
suggested that each power might arm privateers 
and send them out to destroy the other’s com- 
merce. The principal, while discussing news of 
the day with his eighth-grade boys, brought up the 
question of privateering. 

“Shouldn’t we stop it?’ demanded an urchin in 
a front seat. 

“Why?” asked the principal. 

“Because it would not be right.” 

“Why would it not?” 

“Debate! Debate!” came a cry from many 
quarters. The principal smiled and acquiesced, 
and was at once chosen first speaker for the affirm- 
ative. The boy who raised the question was 
selected to defend the negative. 

The principal is a large and pompous man, but 
has a great and saving grace of good humor. 
Standing before the roomful of children, he leaned 
forward, placed his hands on the top of a desk 
and began, impressively, to deliver his argument. 

He based it chiefly on history. He told much of 
the history of war and of privateering, brought 
the boys down to the Revolution and the War 
of 1812, went into the story of the Alabama and 
the Florida, and assured his pupils that when two 
nations were at war each of them was justified 
in taking whatever means it could to injure the 
other, The boys were manifestly impressed. Their 
martial spirit was roused. They applauded en- 
thusiastically. 

Then the boy rose to reply. He was not a 
bright lad in his studies, but as the issue proved, 
he had convictions for which he was not afraid to 
argue. Unconsciously imitating the principal, he 
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leaned forward upon his desk and began impress- | 
ively. 

“Children,” he said, “how many of you go to 
ehurch and Sunday-school ?” 

There was an immediate and general uplifting 
of hands. 

“How many of you have been taught the ten | 
commandments ?” | 

Every hand remained raised. 

“How many of you remember that one of the 
ten commandments is, ‘Thou shalt not steal’? ” 

Every one remembered it. 

‘How many of you remember that another com- 
mandment is, ‘Thou shalt not kill’ ?” 

That, too, was generally known. 

“Children,” said the youngster, as if he had 
been an old man addressing them, “the busi- 
ness of a privateer is killing and stealing. He 
goes out to kill the sailors of the other side and 
to steal what they have got. The Bible does not 
say, ‘Thou shalt not kill except in time of war.’ 
It does not say, ‘Thou shalt not steal unless you 
are a privateer.’ It says simply you shall not kill 
or steal, any time. There is no question of right 
or wrong to be argued here. You all knowthat. It 
does not matter whether one is a privateer or a 
regular sailor or soldier. His business, when it 
comes to killing and stealing, is wrong, and the 
Bible proves it.” 

He sat down and the vote was taken. It was 
overwhelmingly in his favor. The priticipal rose 
to his feet and smiled. 

“Boys,” he said, “I am proud of your decision. 
The ten commandments are not debatable.” 
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PAYING FOR HIS FUN. 


the days of long ago, when Grandfather Harris 
was a boy, there was, so tradition has it, no 
better bass singer along the Bedford road than 
he. There were many basses and tenors to sing 
with him, however, in the region round about, so 
grandfather and they organized a little singing 
club of their own, and without letting their elders 
know it, went many miles on many evenings, 
serenading their sweethearts. 


They dropped out of the windows of their homes 
one summer night after the other folk were p= 
and in a “rig” which one had abstracted from his 
father’s stable, drove off to Wilkins’s Four Corners 


Wilkins. Susannah knew the etiquette of sere- 
nades as well as any, and it was well toward 
morning when the party came homeward. 

One of them sleepily drove; the others slum- 
bered peacefully. Arrived at the Harris gate and 
unable to get other response than a snore from 
the famous basso, they lifted him out and left him 
soopene. propped against a stone wall that ran 
along the meadow across the way. A day or two 
later ———. met one of his companions. 

“Hello, Quint!” called the other. “How did you 
make out to get into the house Wednesday night?” 

“I didn’t make out at all,” replied Quint, sadly. 
“I kind of opened my eyes after a while, and it 
was beginning to be - ight. I couldn’t remem- 
ber for the life of me what I was doing out there, 
but as I had my clothes on, I supposed of course 
Ihad got up. The old scythe was hanging on a 
_ - front of me, so I took it down and started 

0 cut. 

“T hadn’t cut more’n a dozen strokes’ when pa 
came out. 

“*Well, Quint,’ he says, ‘I’m glad to see you’ve 
turned over a new leaf. You've been so lazy 
these last few weeks, you never do get up 
mornings. I like to see a young fellow out 
mowing while the dew is on the grass. That 
makes life worth while. It shows he’s got the 
right stuff in him.’ 

“There wasn’t anything more for me to do then 
but keep right on —s till breakfast was ready, 
and it was a master long while. And what’s 
more, I’ve had to be up at four — morning 
since. I’ll pay you fellows up yet—see if I don’t! 
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MILLINERY BOTANY. 


iss Johnson was an excellent teacher, but her 

taste in dress, especially head-lress, was so 
peculiar that even her adoring pupils could not 
fail to notice it. The verdure which appeared 
upon Miss Johnson’s hat one season was so gaudy 
that several wondering comments were made by 
the boys. 


“I’m going to ask her what that green stuff is,’’ 
said one i 5 valiantly, in spite of the vigorous 
objections of his companions. ‘She won’t mind, 
and next nature-study class I’m going to ask her, 
and see who’s right.” 

So, red in the face but stubborn, he rose at the 
end of a lesson on wayside flowers, in response to 
Miss Johnson’s general request for any questions 
which might have come up since the last lesson. 

“T’'d like to know about that green stuff on your 
hat,” he said, bluntly. “John Aken, he says it’s 
beach grass, but I say it’s onion sprouts.” 


* © 
NO TIME TO LOSE. 


here are many current examples of mental 
vigor in old age. Queen Victoria successfully 
learned a little Hindustani when the years of her 
reign were many, and there are others who have 
taken up and carried through work of equal diffi- 
culty. 


An Englishman is said to have learned the 
alphabet at sixty, and quite lately, says the S/. 
James’s Budget, aman bustled into a south London 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and asked to be immediately enrolled. 

The honorary secretary wondered why there 
was such haste and ventured to ask. 

“Well,” returned the applicant, “I must be 
hurrying with —ons I’m going to do with you. 
You see I’m getting on for seventy-four years of 
age!” 
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AN ODOROUS COMPARISON. 


lutocracy and its automobile now monopolize 

the wit once directed toward “respectability 
and its gig.” The following is a late instance 
from the London Chronicle: 


“That'll be a powerful machine,” said a native 
of the north of Scotland to a motorist the other 


ay. 
“Yes, it’s a splendid car,” replied the owner, 
proudly. 

“IT suppose a ear like that will be nearly a hun- 
dred horse-power ?” suggested the countryman. 

“Oh, no,” said the motorist, modestly; “it is 
only ten horse. A hundred horse-power car would 
be much larger.” 

“T wasn’t going by size,” the Highionder, dryly 





explained. “I was going by the smell of it.” 
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A Nutritious Food-Drink for all Ages 


On the battle-field, in the tent, in hospitals and 
on shipboard, Horlick’s Malted Milk has 
proved unequaled for tissue-building and re- 
Storing strength. A delightful, recuperative 

















drink for the invalid and aged, the 
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Pure, rich milk from our own 
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in powder form. By simply stir- 
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beverage more wholesome 
than tea, coffee or cocoa. 
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“IN CASE OF FIRE.” 


ome good advice regarding conduct during 

fire is given in the Boston J7erald by Chief 
Edward Croker of the fire department of New 
York City. Theaverage man, says Mr. Croker, 
knows little about fighting fire in his own house. 
He even knows next to nothing about turning 
in an alarm. Every alarm-box has plain 
instructions upon it, and if he makes himself 
well acquainted with these directions, he will 
not waste precious time, when occasion arises, 
by trying to learn how to operate the box. The 
head of every family should also see that each 
member of his household, including the serv- 
ants, is equally well informed. 

Never fail to give the alarm, no matter 
how small the blaze. Seemingly insignificant 
puffs of smoke often develop into holocausts. 
Call out the firemen to give you the aid you 
need. That is what they are paid for; that is 
what you are taxed for. Do not be afraid of 
hurting the firemen’s feelings because you give 
them a run for nothing. If you delay, the fire 
may grow and spread and put the firemen to 
unnecessary trouble, even endanger their lives. 

Remember, however, that it takes time for 
a fire to spread and endanger you at every point. 
Therefore, do not be rash. Do not act like a 
horse frightened: by fire, and plunge to your 
own destruction. Apply your common sense 
to the situation. Never jump out of a window. 
The number of persons who save their lives by 
jumping is very small. Even if you save your 
life by jumping, you are almost sure to cripple 
yourself seriously. 

If the fire presses on to you, and your cool, 
better self tells you to act, call a rope into 
service. A good, strong rope, capable of bearing 
a strain of three hundred pounds, is the simplest 
and best of all fire-escapes; and it is the duty 
of every householder to have such a rope at 
hand. It would not be a bad idea to have one 
on each floor of the house, and still better, one 
for each sleeping-room. By such means, if 
egress is cut off from stairways or regular fire- 
escapes, a man may lower his entire family to 
safety in a few moments. 

Do not tear about from room to room. Most 
fires sweep along halls. By opening bedroom 
doors you give the fire broad entry into your 
one place of safety. If the fire is not in your 
room, let the door stay shut and open the 
windows wide. Then you will have fresh air 
until help comes. On the other hand, if the 
fire is in your room, do not neglect to shut the 
door after you as you escape. A hall is a fine 
chimney, and draws strongly. If you leave 
the door open longer than it takes for you to 
slide through, you may cut off all escape by 
the stairs. 

If you find you cannot get out, and the 
smoke surges about you, soak a sponge or 
towel and hold it over your mouth and nostrils. 
When escape is impossible you should always 
stand by the open window. If the heat becomes 
intolerable, lean out as far as you can, and as 
a last resort, climb out on the ledge. 

If your clothing catches on fire do not run 
about and increase the flames. Do not scream 
and get the heat inside of you, thus insuring 
your death. ‘Tear off your clothes with your 
hands, wrap yourself in a rug, drench yourself 
in water, or roll over and over on the floor. 
Whatever you do, do quickly, but with a cool 
head and with a shut mouth. 

These are the simple rules which should be 
observed by every one caught in a burning 
building. Constantly bear in mind the one 
great dominating fact—keep cool, and grow 
cooler as the fire gets hotter! 

The twin of this rule is, take proper precau- 
tions against fire. Do not let children handle 
matches; be careful of gas brackets near win- 
dows; never strike matches near curtains, and 
keep cellars clear of rubbish and fire-traps. See 
that the garden hose is ready for instant use, 
and that buckets of water or fire-extinguishers 
are at hand in easily accessible places. 
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A COMMON-SENSE DOG STORY. 


ost of the stories which illustrate intelligent 
behavior in the lower animals are told by 
untrained observers who are biased by affection 
for some particular cat or dog, and predisposed 
to hypothetical interpretation of facts. In 
“*Memories of the Months,” the author rightly 
Says that one cannot be too cautious in the 
endeavor to distinguish between inherited in- 
stinct and intelligent reflection. 

Very few dog-owners know enough to apply 
to the conduct of their favorites such criticism 
as Mr. Lloyd Morgan has described in his 
volume on ‘‘ Animal Behaviour.’? He owned a 
fox-terrier, which had the run of a court 
beside his house. The court was separated 
from the road by an iron railing and a gate, 
which swung outward by its own weight on 
the latch being raised. The terrier, which was 
an animal of spirit, naturally wanted to get out 
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upon the road, and used to run along the parapet 
wall, thrusting his head between the railings. 

Now this parapet brought him just upon a 
level with the latch, under which one day he 
happened to poke his head. In drawing his 
head back he raised the latch, the gate swung 
open, and behold the dog free of the road! 

An undisciplined observer, or one of the 
pseudo-scientifie writers of ‘‘ nature books,’’ 
would have jumped to the conclusion that this 
dog had seen his master raise the latch, noted 
the result, and put two and two together. The 
assumption would be that the animal had the 
power of thinking a matter out. 

Mr. Lloyd Morgan, a trained scientist, had 
no such delusion. He recognized a fortunate 
occurrence, arising out of the natural restless- 
ness of the dog. In other words, it was a pure 
fluke; but it passed into experience, for it 
happened more than once. Dogs, of course, 
are exceedingly susceptible of experience. After 
each successive repetition this dog went to the 
wrong opening less and less frequently, till at 
last he ‘‘learned to go straight and without 
hesitation to the right spot.’’ 

Yet the same dog seemed to be incapable of 
perceiving the nature of the difficulty which 
vertical iron railings presented to his passage 
when he had a stick in his mouth. When he 
was sent after a stick into a field through 
railings six inches apart, he dashed back with 
the stick in his mouth, always by the middle, 
and found his return hopelessly barred by the 
ends, which caught in the railings. Although 
the experiments were continued through two 
summers, this highly intelligent animal never 
changed his behavior with the stick, or learned 
what a moment’s real reflection would have 
taught him, namely, to turn his head so that 
the stick should go through end foremost. 
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HIS NINTH LIFE. 


,»a New York cat whose adventures have 
recently been made public by the New York 
Sun, cannot expect to survive his next serious 
difficulty, for he must have used up eight of 
the existences rightfully allotted him. For 
many long months Tom has been a prisoner ; 
but now, weak and nearly blind, he is trying 
to adjust himself to the forgotten conditions of 
liberty and sunshine. 


A few years ago Tom fell down between the 
walls of two houses on East Fourth Street. 
There were ten inches of space to fall into 
between the roofs. The slot narrowed below, 
and was but two and a half inches wide where 
the kitten landed. There were many efforts 
made to raise him out of the dark well, but 
although ropes might be lowered, Tom always 
failed to catch on. In time he got used to the 
situation. The walls ceased to be vocal with 
his cries, and almost everybody forgot his exist- 
ence. 

Not so with a few kind-hearted neighbors. 
They threw food down, which Tom devoured 
with avidity. ‘Then some one thought of saw- 
dust, not as a feline breakfast food, but as a 
bed. Enough wood shavings were thrown 
down to make a soft burrow for the cat and 
pave the road for his limited exercise. He 
walked in the straight two-and-a-half-inch way 
as far as he could, and then he backed over 
the same course. He could not turn round. 
Even so, the poor beast fattened on his misery. 

In times of good feeding he could barely drag 
his plump sides between the pinioning walls. 

It was the beef strike that effected Tom’s 
release. When the kind neighbors had to give 
up meat they also had trouble to obtain the 
few daily scraps that kept the cat alive. This 
started fresh interest in Tom, and the attempts 
to rescue him were renewed. At last one man 
hitched a piece of beef on a slender lasso, let 
down the rope from the roof, allowed the cat to 
eat his way through the loop, and then drew it 


up. 

Gray, blinking in the dazzling glare of day 
and mad with fear after his long burial, Tom 
scratched and tore at everything and everybody. 
His eyes were weak, but his legs and his 
instinct of self-preservation took him to the 
darkest corners of the dwelling. And there he 
is staying until he recovers his poise and 
accustoms himself to a life unbounded by those 
brick walls and unshadowed by the gloom which 
for so long has surrounded him. 
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an “Ever Ready” electric pocket flash-light, by sell- 
ing only 15 of our handsome scarf pins, at 10 cents each. 
Send 2c. stamp for free sample pin, cata. @ grenceme and 
instructions. Bay State Novelty Co., 316 Union St., Lynn; Mass. 
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Model Grand Ranége. 











Our Patented Tea f 
Shelf when expanded 
gives ample room for 
two large platters. 


Spacious Oven. Oven 
Rake and Oven Shelf- 
Locking Device enable 
cook to baste or turn 
roast without putting 
hand into hot oven. \ 








Entire Space of 
Main Top for 


“ Cooking 
Purposes. 
No Smoke Pipe 

Collar to rob cook 


of valuable space, 
as in most Ranges. 


)) Fitted with Gas 
Attachment, which 
in nowise interferes 







with using coal fire at 






the same time. 






Sd 






Fire kindles in half 
the usual time because 






of our Double Kindling 











and Baking Damper. 














SEND FOR 


Providence, 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
RE: Barstow Stove Company. 


If the Model Grand Range is not sold in your town, please write us. 






55 Portland St., 
Boston. 













FLEXIBLE FLYER 


“The Sled that Steers” 


Is the Fastest Sled that Flies and Runs Farther thanany other. The Coasting Winner in either case. 


The Best Sied for Every Bay. 
T= turning of the steering bar as you would the handle of a bicycle 
curves the spring steel runners of the sled, enabling you to steer it easily 
and accurately. There is no retarding of the sled by dragging your feet in 
the snow or from the plowing effect as of other sleds in turning, as the run- 
ners follow their own track. Steering makes it safe from accident. It saves 
its cost in shoe-leather in one winter, and prevents wet feet and colds. 


The Only Sled Girls can Properly Control. 
The spring steel runners, pressed steel standards and second 
growth white ash seat and frame make the Flexible 
Flyer practically indestructible. It will 
outlast three wooden sleds, yet is so light 
that it draws up-hill or on the level easily. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 















No.1. Length 38 in., height 6in. . . . $2.50 
No. 2. Length 40 in., height — — ¥Fb0 
No. 3. Length 44in., height 7in. . . . 3.75 

50 in. ht Sin. . 4.50 


lo. 4. e eo ° 
(Includin one pair of foot rests.) 
62 in., height 8 in 


(including two pairs of foot rests.) 
Ask at the store. Take no substi- 
tute, for we will send on receipt of 
price, f. 0. b., Philadelphia. if 
you will get your chum to buy 
one with you, and order two to 
one address, we will prepay 
express charges anywhere 
East of ae River. 
Just the thing for Christ- 
mas. /llus. Booklet Free. 

8. L. & 

Box 1100C, 








ONLY PURE 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE SPICES, MUSTARD, 


Is a Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


And I want to say to the readers of THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION that_it’s just the candy for the 
whole family, and the children in particular. 
There is nothing “just as good,” or “just like 
it.” Your dealer can supply you. If not, Ww riteme 
sending his name, and I will talk with him. 
Trial package sent for 10c. in stamps; or 4-1b. Fam- 
ily Tin sent for $1.60, and I pay the express charges. 





Cream Tartar, Saleratus, etc., 
bear that name “SLADE’S.” 
Adulteration is common, but SLADE’S are 
all and always Absolutely Pure and Extra 
Strong. For your own protection against hum- 
buggery you should ask grocers for SLADE’S. 
Send 4c. in stamps for Cook Book. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A REVELATION to the Chocolate Lover ! 


To the many people who like superior eating Chocolate, Peter’s 
Swiss MilKk-Chocolate has been a revelation, possessing a smooth, 
dainty flavor that has earned for it the phrase, 


*“IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS.” 


It has already attained throughout the United States and Canada an 
instant and enormous popularity, equaled only by the premier position 
it has always held throughout Europe. 

TRY IT, and Know Why. Other Brands Are Imitations. 


FREE SAMPLE and illustrated booklet, “AN ASCENT OF MONT BLANC,”’ write 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, Dept.9, 78 Hudson St., New York. 








JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
Dept. 58. 78 Hudson St., New York. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. 



































Others. 





Crawford Ranges have 


The Best Grates, 


Easiest to operate and without 
the vexatious features of others. 


The Best Oven Heat Indicator. 
Easiest to read and always reliable. 


Send for the Illustrated Circulars of 
our various styles. 


WALKER G&G PRATT MANUFACTURING 


There is Only ONE Damper (patented). 
One motion regulates fire and oven. The greatest 
improvement ever made in cooking stoves, and no 
other has it. Two-damper ranges are confusing. 


They Have The Best Ovens. 
Steadiest and easiest to control; asbestos lined, 
with heat-saving cup-joint flues, which utilize all 
the heat and consequently save fuel. 








ery — 


COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, 


Crawford Ranges have 


Removable Nickel Rails. 


They simply lift off. This is a 


Crawford invention and makes 
stove-polishing and nickel-clean- 
ing easier. 


If there is no Crawford Agent in your 
town we will send you a Crawford on 
30 days’ trial. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











